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Congratulations to YOU 


CREDIT UNION PEOPLE, and that includes you, are to 
be heartily congratulated for the progress they have made, 
in peace and war, toward the elimination of usury and 
the promotion of economic well-being by democratic 


methods. 


You are to be congratulated also for the determination, 
evident throughout the credit union movement, to carry 
on—from the excellent but small start already made to a 
record of service that will surely over-reach our most 


hopeful plans. 


In this its Annual Meeting issue BRIDGE congratu- 
lates you and wishes you and your credit union continued 
Ma 
most happy and accom lishful May your credit unions 
contribute largely to the welfare of its members and of 
the public. BRIDGE is dedicated, month in and month 
out, to the work of helping you bring that about. 


and increasing SUCCESS. 
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All Roads Lead... 


ALL ROADS LEAD to credit union annual 
meetings on annual meeting night. 

Another night Ann and Jim Wil- 
liams would very likely be in the 
neighborhood movie. 

George and Mildred Scott would 
probably be in front of their lighted 
fireplace. 

The Martins would be having the 
Johnsons over for a couple of rubbers 
of bridge. 

Jack Simmons would be in his base- 
ment shaving fragrant curls of pine 
onto the floor in the process of making 
a box for his newborn’s toys. 

Jim Friendly would be reading his 
paper with his stockinged feet on a 
chair before him, while his wife 
mended socks and threw out tidbits 
of gossip. 

Joe Farrington would be settling 
dqwn into a bitter-end poker party, 
while his wife patted herself on the 
back for being such an understanding 
wife as she caught up on her letter 
writing. 

But on annual meeting night people 
with such varied interests gather to- 
gether, because of their common in- 
terest in the success of their credit 
union; because they want to do all 
they can to make sure their credit 
union is serving them as well as it can. 


Fewer Listed Articles 


As Regulation W Amended 
CREDIT UNION LOANS can now be 
granted for the full purchase price of 
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all but twelve articles, following the 
latest revision of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W. 


Articles which now require a 3344 
percent down payment are: automo- 
biles, refrigerators, cooking stoves and 
ranges, washing machines, ironers, 
dishwashers, air: conditioners, radios 
and phonographs, sewing machines, 
suction cleaners. 

Articles which now require a 20 
percent down payment are furniture 
and soft-surfaced floor coverings. 

All articles costing less than $50 re- 
quire no down payment. 

The revision removes restrictions on 
charge accounts and single-payment 
loans; and sets a uniform maximum 
repayment period of 15 months for all 
installment loans now regulated, in- 
cluding those for listed articles. 
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Where Courage Shines 


E OUTDOORS was not invit- 

ing that late Nevember evening. 

The house was comfortable, 

work more or less agreeable had to 

be done. I cannot deny that I wished 

I hadn’t promised to turn out and walk 

nine or ten blocks to address an eve- 
ning meeting. 

The Edmonton Blind Association 
were having their monthly meeting 
and dance. The affairs of their credit 
union were to be discussed, they 
wished to have someone give a short 
address on credit unions to stimulate 
interest and an increase in member- 
ship. 

When I reached the hall dancing 
was in progress. After a minute or 
two I wondered why I ever felt any 
reluctance to leave the comforts of 
home. “These blind people simply ra- 
diated happiness. The orchestra was 
entirely composed of blind people. 
The pianist is deaf as well, hearing not 
too well with an aural aid. 

Some of the couples dancing were 
both blind, in other cases only one 
was. It took some observation to 
realize so many of these people were 
blind or nearly so. 


Graceful Stepping 

For them dancing is a very happy 
and innocent enjoyment, their grace- 
ful stepping of the heel and toe polka 
was particularly enjoyable to them- 
selves and the onlooker. 

Dancing continued while the mem- 
bers and guests gathered, then the 
business part of the evening was 
started. It should be noted that mem- 
bership in this association is of two 
classes. Those who are blind are mem- 
bers and have voting powers. In ad- 
dition people who have shown a direct 
and active interest in the welfare of 
the blind are welcomed as associate 
members. They have no voting 
powers, but may join in discussion 
of the affairs of the association. As- 
sociate members are not chosen light- 
ly, it is an honor to be one. 

*The observer is struck at once by 
the keen business-like atmosphere of 
their meetings. They are particularly 
fortunate in their president, Allan 
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It was difficult to realize that these credit union enthusiasts 
were really blind. They were still dancing when I left them. 
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De Coursey, who is full of cheerful 
energy and is outstanding as a chair- 
man. He told in a few words the chief 
reason for the meeting—that they now 
had some months’ experience, and 
that the confidence gained from this 
experience made them feel’ more 
should join. He then called on Agnes 
Hemphill, their secretary-treasurer, 
to read the financial report. 

Miss Hemphill now happily has her 
sight. We have heard -numberless 
treasurers’ reports, but none given 
more clearly or in such a pleasant 
manner. It was outstanding. She 
made a request for greater interest 
in the union, outlined how deposits 
should be made and how to apply for 
a loan. Five new members signed up 
during the evening. 


Number Happily Limited 


At the end of November the credit 
union had eighteen members, assets 
of $324.46 and had loaned during their 
history $550. The treasurer pointed 
out that their credit union could not 
be large, as happily the number of 
blind in Edmonton was not enough 
for this, but they could still add to 
their membership and increase their 
savings. 

The chairman then called on me for 
a short address, then on Ab White, an 
associate member with a long experi- 


ence of credit unions since the incep- 
tion of the movement in Alberta. 
“Ab” gave an address which was 
short, to the point and stimulating. He 
showed them that as they grew, they 
save and help one another by loans. 
As they went on help would be asked 
and extended in difficulties other than 
financial. It was made clear what a 
useful thing their credit union could 
be in more ways than one. 


The chairman then thanked those 
who had spoken. Some questions 
were dealt with, after which dancing 
was resumed while refreshments were 
being prepared. 


No Mourning 


This gathering of blind people cer- 
tainly lives up fully to the self help 
rule. No sitting down mourning their 
lot. Each living a full, busy and use- 
ful life. 

Here were two blind men who had 
bought out a tea and coffee business. 
They confessed it was hard going at 
first, but they said they were on their 
feet at last. In answer to a question 
I asked, one of the partners said he 
made all deliveries by means of a 
suit case and streetcars. 

One man tuned pianos, another re- 
built pianos and had one for sale. 

Another with a sighted wife ran a 
very large poultry farm, others ran 
booths or managed concessions here 
and there. One girl worked in a store. 

So it went, all fully occupied and 
happy. ; 

They were still dancing when I left 
them to return to the job I at first re- 
luctantly but now so gladly left. The 
walk home in sub-zero weather was 
pleasant with thought of those I had 
just been with. It was another case 
where one had obtained much more 
than was given. Courage had a newer 
meaning, worries in many instances 
became so trivial as to be amusing. 
It seemed as if these people by their 
cheerful courage had lighted one’s 


‘pathway. 


This, the only credit union of the 
blind that we know of on the North 
American continent is very worthy of 
its “pride of place” in credit union 
history and should be a stimulus to 
all credit unions at home or wherever 
its activities are known. 








The 


credit unton’s 


proper place in history 


D,on the sound foundation we have inherited we can build a credit 
union movement which will mean much to us and to many people 


than lay the foundation of the 

credit union movement. True, 
in the United States we have enabling 
legislation in almost all states and we 
have the Federal Credit Union Act 
passed in 1934 so that credit union’s 
cooperative thrift and loan service 
might be available in every state. We 
have about 10,000 credit unions, some 
more than 30 years old. We have over 
three million members. We have a 
body of valuable credit union experi- 
ence to draw from as we expand our 
work. We have strong credit union 
leagues and the Credit Union National 
Association to help pool our credit 
union experience and to combine our 
members for more effective credit 
union action. Credit union members 
have saved millions of dollars they 
would not have saved but for their 
credit unions. Interest rates on small 
loans have been generally reduced be- 
cause of the example set by credit 
unions. 

And pretty much the same report 
may be given for Canadian credit 
unions, except that they do not yet 
have a national credit union act. 

Elsewhere in the world the foun- 
dation has hardly been laid, even 
though our movement is an outgrowth 
of and a part of a worldwide move- 
ment. 

Although a great amount of pio- 
neering still needs to be done in parts 
of Canada and the United States, in 
general we have the basic laws pretty 
well*polished by experience and we 
have developed the methods and or- 
ganizations which seem to fit best the 
needg of credit union development. 
What we need to do now is to use 
those laws, those methods, those or- 
ganizations to make credit union serv- 


Ss: FAR we have done little more 


ice available to every family of wage- 


earners and small farmers in the 
country. But in doing this it is help- 
ful to keep in mind the historical de- 
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by Thomas W. Doig 


velopment of the credit union move- 
ment. 

Not quite 100 years ago, in 1848, the 
term “credit union” was used in Bel- 
gium by Francois Haeck to describe 
his cooperative credit society. This so- 
ciety soon became very successful 
from an investor’s viewpoint, but 
promptly therafter lost its cooperative 
aspects. It became a rich man’s organi- 
zation. 

Earlier than this Robert Owen and 
the Rochdale Weavers, in England, 
and other thinkers of the Continent— 
notably Victor Huber in Germany— 
were developing many of the cooper- 
ative ideas which we have found fun- 
damental to credit union operation, 
such as “one member one vote,” “lim- 
ited returns on investments,” “dem- 
ocratic control,” “no discrimination,” 
and “membership owned and con- 
trolled.” 


Germany the Birthplace 


Ironically enough from our histor- 
ical viewpoint, Germany is the birth- 
place of credit unions as we know 


of our founders. “Certainly 


Alphonse Desjardins 


them. Almost simultaneously in the 
middle 1800’s Herman Schulze-Del- 
itzsch and Frederick Raiffeisen were 
trying to do something about the age- 
old problem offered by the exploita- 
tions of the “have-nots” hy the 
“haves.” 

Bad as are the evils of usury now, 
as we shall see, they were worse then. 
Just as they were even worse in the 
years before that. Written history is 
largely the story of the virtual and 
often the actual enslavement of those 
who had no money by those who had 
it. 

Egyptian and Babylonian manu- 
scripts tell of men selling their souls 
for enough to buy a little seed which 
they would laborously cultivate only 
to owe most of the harvest to the 
lender. 


The plight of the people of Germany 
in 1850 was hardly less desperate. In 
the city and in the country they 
earned too little. The food and sup- 
plies they had to buy cost too much. 
They were thus the natural victim for 
the unscrupulous, soulless money 
lenders. 

In the city Schulze-Delitzsche set 
out to do something about this. In the 
country it was Raiffeisen. Schulze- 
Delitsche came first and was the more 
conservative and materialistic. 


Kindly, Cranky Raiffeisen 


Raiffeisen has been described as a 
“kindly, cranky, half-blind, poor and 
chronically sick philanthropist.” As 
mayor of two country towns between 
1846 and 1865 he was increasingly dis- 
tressed by the plight of his people. His 


this inspiration is desperately 
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Our future depends upon our ability to fire ourselves and others with the inspiration 


first cooperatives were really not co- 
operative, but were organizations by 
which he persuaded the rich folk of 
his communities to make seeds and 
supplies available at cost, and to pool 
funds which the poor people might 
borrow at low interest rates. One of 
his first societies provided bread and 
other food to the destitute at a time 
of famine. 

However, he soon concluded that 
the generosity of the rich could not be 
depended upon, and that self-help so- 
cieties must be developed. He started 
the first of these, using Schulze- 
Delitzsche’s as a model, in 1864. A 
year later he retired as mayor of Hed- 
desdorf because of his increasing 
blindness and ill-health. He was only 
forty-seven years old. 

He had nineteen years yet to live. 
These he devoted to developing 425 
local societies, and a federation of 
these societies. This federation pro- 
vided an advisory service, published a 
semi-monthly paper, and owned a 
library and a press, promoted the or- 
ganization of new societies, trained 
officials, provided insurance contracts, 
and was in general a forerunner of the 
Credit Union National Association. 

During the last half of the nine- 
teenth century this rural development 
in Germany served as a model for a 
similar one in Italy where it was un- 
der the leadership of Luigi Luzzatti 
and Leone Wollemborg, and had the 
support of the Catholic church. Here 
the form of our present operation was 
becoming crystallized. The current 
practice of requiring a small entrance 
fee was introduced. Endorsements as 
security were stressed (Luzzatti called 
it “capitalization of honesty”). A fed- 
eration was established. In 1913 there 
were 2,094 of these rural credit socie- 
ties in Italy. 

Credit unions in the United States 
are modeled after these European 
credit unions as adopted in Canada, 
but they also owe an incalcuable debt 
to the credit societies of India. 


Alphonse DesJardins 


The father of the Canadian credit 
unions was Alphonse DesJardins, a 
journalist of Quebec. He also organ- 
ized the first credit union in the 
United States, in the St. Marie Parish 
of Manchester, New Hampshire, in 
1909. 

He organized the first Canadian 
credit union at Levis, Quebec, in 1900 
after years of observation of, and con- 
cern over, the plight of his commun- 


needed now if credit unions 
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ity’s money borrowers. He served as 
president of the Levis credit union 
without pay from its beginning till he 
died in 1921, when its assets totalled 
over million dollars. He also organized 
over 150 other credit unions with the 
help of the Catholic clergy. In 1913 the 
Pope made him a knight of his church 
in recognition of the value of his serv- 
ice. He was known as the Raiffeisen 
of Canada. 


Massachusetts U. S. A. Pioneer 


The first general credit union legis- 
lation in this country was passed in 
Massachusetts in 1909 following an in- 
vestigation by Pierre Jay, banking 
commissioner, which revealed not 


only the need for a weapon to fight 
loan sharks, but also the weapon. He 
found some half dozen companies 
whose employees “organized them- 
selves into savings and loan associa- 
tions to receive deposits from one an- 
other and in turn to lend them to one 





Frederick William Raiffeisen 


another.” He also studied the Euro- 
pean and Canadian cooperative credit 
movement. As a result hearings were 
held to consider the advisability of 
passing legislation recognizing and de- 
fining the field of credit unions. In the 
course of hearings bankers testified 
that credit unions would not compete 
with them but supplement their serv- 
ice; Mr. DesJardins came down from 
Canada to testify; and Edward A. 
Filene, millionaire Boston merchant, 
testified. 

Filene testified that while he was on 
a trip to India he had happened to 


and other progressive move- 


meet W. R. Gourlay, who was em- 
ployed by the British government to 
travel about Indian villages and form 
credit societies. Filene had traveled 
with him for a while and was deeply 
impressed by the soundness of the 
idea, and by the service, present and 
potential, which these societies ren- 
dered the desperately poor people 
they were being organized to serve. 
He brought home his enthusiasm and 
infected the legislators with it, and 
thus played a major part in getting 
the law passed. 


The Extension Bureau ° 


From then on his wealth and his 
driving interest was largely responsi- 
ble for the growth of credit unions in 
this country until his death in 1937, 
although he did not really get started 
until 1921, when he established the 
Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau, with the help of Roy F. Ber- 
gengren, whom he chose as secretary 
of the Bureau. In the meanwhile, prior 
to 1921, three more workable state 
credit union laws had been passed and 
199 credit unions had been organized. 

The purposes of the Bureau were 
set as: 1, to get the needed enabling 
laws; 2, to organize credit unions to 
serve as examples; 3, to increase the 
number of credit unions to the point 
where, 4, it would be possible to or- 
ganize self-sustaining state leagues 
and a national association of those 
leagues. To boil down to almost noth- 
ing a story that is long and thrilling, 
to those of us who participated in it at 
least, these four goals were achieved 
in 1934 when the constitution of the 
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Credit Union National Association was 
drawn up and signed. 

Unquestionably United States 
would be far behind their present 
growth if it were not for Edward A. 
Filene and his Extension Bureau. That 
is why we recognize a great debt to the 
Indian credit societies, which first in- 
spired his interest. 


Progress Since 1934 


Since 1934 progress has of course 
also been made in these foundation 
phases of our history. Both state and 
federal laws are constantly being im- 
proved. The state leagues and the Na- 
tional Association are constantly in- 
creasing the scope and effectiveness of 
their operations. We have just now 
opened offices in Canada and Wash- 
ington to supplement the work of our 
head office in Madison. Thanks largely 
to the activities of the Federal Credit 
Union Section, under the leadership 
of Claude Orchard, the number of 
credit unions in the United States 
more than doubled between 1934 and 
the beginning of the war, when the 
total was 10,456. At the beginning of 
the war membership had reached 
3,532,006 and assets totalled $322,- 
515,000. 


During the War 


During the war credit union low- 
cost loans were exceptionally helpful. 
They enabled war workers to get to 
their war jobs. They contributed to the 
morale and efficiency of war workers 
and fighters by enabling their families 
to travel with them. They helped 
workers stay on the job by financing 
doctor, dentist, and hospital bills. 

On the other hand credit union 
thrift programs helped members save 
millions of dollars of their extra war 
earnings, and thus helped fight infla- 
tion. Some 2,000 eredit unions sold an 
estimated 400 million dollars in war 


ments are to make headway against the forces of evil 


bonds to their members and to the 
public. In addition credit unions them- 
selves invested an estimated 200 mil- 
lion dollars of their members’ war 
savings in war bonds. 

Credit unions have demonstrated 
that the average man is honest and 
that even the slow payers want to 
meet their obligations, and appreciate 
friendly advice on how to work out 
their financial problems. Many so- 
called poor payers have simply been 
beguiled by smooth-talking salesmen 
into buying on time more automobiles 
and appliances and clothing and other 
desirable consumer goods than they 
can afford to pay for on even the most 
“painless” terms. After the credit 
union has consolidated the person’s 
time-payment accounts into a single 
credit union loan with payments he 
can make, he becomes an excellent 
risk and one of the credit union’s 
greatest boosters. 

Government investigators have tes- 
tified that loan sharks hung, as they 
said, “like flies’ around war plant 
gates to exploit war workers. On pay 
days at almost any office building or 
factory you can find the loan shark 
hard on the heels of the numbers game 
operator and the racetrack bookie, or 
very likely slightly ahead of them. He 
is collecting usurious interest on a 
small loan—perhaps one dollar for the 
use of ten dollars for one week. This 
is an effective interest rate of 520 per 
cent. He discourages payments on 
principle, and in fact encourages in- 
crease of principle until the borrower 
is completely at his mercy and driven 
to desperation. Effective interest 
charges of more than a thousand per 
cent per year are still being made. 


Days of Slavery Still Here 


Yes, the days of economic slavery 
are still far from things of the past. 
Credit unions are still fighting on the 
frontiers of economic civilization. But 
as I have said I am convinced that 
even if small personal loans were gen- 
erally available to the wage earner at 
credit union rates, there would still be 
a compelling need for credit union 
service. Here are my reasons. 

One, the primary purpose of the 
credit union is to help its members 
develop regular thrift programs. The 
provision of low-cost credit is the sec- 
ondary purpose, important though 
that be. This can be said of no other 
agency so far as I know. Other agen- 
cies which handle savings only en- 
courage them when they can profit- 
ably handle them. All through the war 


when credit unions had more money 
than they knew what to do with, they 
still urged their members to save, be- 
cause they knew that it was in the 
interest of their members to do so. 
There were exceptions of course, but 
generally, and in so far as they were 
practicing credit unions — principles 
they never stopped encouraging thrift. 
Credit unions are organized for serv- 
ice, not profit. 

Another reason, aside from their 
low-cost loan service, why credit 
unions should expand, is that they as 
a matter of policy are constantly edu- 
cating and informing their members 
on ways and means of making their 
money go farther; on money manage- 
ment. Their publicity, as well as the 
council of their treasurers and credit 
committees contribute largely, and 
will contribute increasingly, to the 
adoption of common sense buying pro- 
grams. By precept and example credit 
union members help each other raise 
their standards of living on any earned 
income, just as by contributing to their 
members’ efficiency and contentment, 
they help their members earn greater 
incomes. 


Control 400 Million Dollars 


A fourth reason why credit unions 
are needed is that they provide one 
means of obtaining economic democ- 
racy. It had been truly said that we 
may not have politjcal democracy un- 
less we have and only to the extent 
that we have ecomonic democracy. 
Credit unions are owned, operated 
and controlled by their members. We 
should never forget the significance in 
this regard of the fact that the money 
saved and borrowed in the credit 
union is furnished by members and is 
controlled by the members, through 
committees chosen by and from the 
members. Much of the 400 or more 
million dollars now owned and con- 
trolled by credit union members 
would not be controlled by those 
members if it were not for credit 
unions. 

If we bear in mind that credit unions 
have only begun to cover their field 
we can see the potentials of this tool 
for economic democracy. 

Practically every economic and po- 
litical leader, whether on the left of 
center or the right, agrees that mo- 
nopolies offer democracy perhaps its 
greater danger. The monopoly of 
wealth means slavery for the mass of 
people. Credit unions are a means of 
preventing that monopoly from devel- 
oping. 


but still so far from our final reach. We have much to do. Let all of us people of 
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which are obstructing our climb to the ideals which are already so clearly in view, 


To summarize, then, we may say 
that as a matter of fact credit unions 
have a four-fold program, although 
we usually speak of their two-fold 
program; this is, regular thrift pro- 
grams, and a convenient source of 
confidential, low-cost loans. Certainly 
it is not enough to provide regular 
thrift programs and convenient, con- 
fidential low-cost loans. Certainly you 
would not have credit unions if you 
only provided those two phases of our 
program. A dictator might provide 
those. Yes, he might provide them 
without helping his subjects obtain the 
maximum standard of living from 
their funds. And he would certainly 
not give them economic democracy. 

So we will say that the credit union 
has a four-fold program. 

One, regular thrift habits for all 
wage earners and small farmers. 

Two, convenient, confidential, low- 
cost credit. 

Three, education in the wise use of 
money. 

Four, democratic control of money. 


Extra Services Provided 


Credit unions are of course char- 
tered by state, provincial or federal 
government. But the credit union 
function of government is supervisory 
in nature almost entirely. As a matter 
of public policy in most cases the abil- 
ity of government to render advisory, 
organizational, or promotional service 
is exceedingly limited. 

Most credit union leaders agree both 
that these extra services are necessary 
to all credit unions, and that they 
should be rendered by a volunteer or- 
ganization of the credit unions them- 
selves. 

Why are these services necessary 
from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual credit union? Why should a 
credit union now existing want to help 
organize new credit unions? Aside 
from the humanitarian answers that 


' the credit union wants to pass on 


benefits of the good thing it has found, 
there is the ever present truth that in 
numbers there lies strength. The abil- 
ity to provide credit union operating 
and promotional supplies at lowest 
cost; the ability to provide bonding 
and insurance services at lowest cost; 
the ability to guard against enemy 
forces most effectively; the ability to 
draw upon the maximum pool of cred- 
it union experience and advice; in 
brief the ability of the individual cred- 
it union to obtain maximum growth 
and strength, depends upon the extent 
to which other credit unions are or- 


ganized and operated soundly and 
united for the common good. 
Granting the truth of that state- 
ment I think you will readily agree 
that it is better for credit unions to 
provide these services for themselves, 
rather than to depend upon govern- 
ment agencies for them. Both Govern- 
ment and credit union leaders seem to 
agree, and there is the general rule 
that the operating agency should be 
separate from the auditing agency. 


What Is It? 


Well, then given the need and the 
justification for the volunteer, organ- 
ized credit union movement, just what 
is that movement as it now exists? 

First there is the credit union, made 
up of a group of individuals with some 
common bond of occupation, associa- 
tion or residence, organized according 
to cooperative principles to provide 
the four-fold service we have already 
discussed. Then where convenient 
these are loosely organized into local 
or county chapters for exchange of 
ideas and assistance. Above this the 
individual credit unions are more 
formally organized into provincial and 
state leagues, usually with a paid staff 
of at least one. 

The leagues are united into the fed- 
eration called the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association or CUNA. CUNA 
obtains for credit unions low cost 
bonding. It gives personal advice and 
assistance through a field staff as well 
as by correspondence. It publishes 
BrincE, a monthly publication dealing 
with credit union operating and pro- 
motional problems. It serves as a 
clearing house for the development of 
all phases of credit union action, in- 
cluding legislative, organizational, and 
promotional. It also has two affiliate 
organizations. 

Through the Cuna Mutual Insur- 
ance Society it provides loan protec- 
tion insurance, life savings insurance, 
home protection insurance, and indi- 
vidual life insurance. All of these are 
specially designed for credit unions 
and their members and are provided 
at low cost. 

Through Cuna Supply Cooperative 
it provides operating and promotional 
supplies, also especially designed for 
credit unions in most cases at substan- 
tial savings. 


Ultimately Controlled 


Like the credit unions themselves 
these organizations are all ultimately 
owned and controlled by the credit 
union members. The members elect 


good will join our forces and do it” 
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their representatives to the annual 
meeting of the league. These in turn 
elect the league directors, who choose 
the managing director, decide policy 
matters, and elect delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Credit Union 
National Association. That meeting 
chooses an executive committee which 
runs the affairs of the Association 
during the year. This includes the 
selection of the managing director. In 
other words through their established 
lines of authority and under policies 
for which they are responsible, I and 
my staff work for the individual credit 
union members. They are the boss. 

Notice particularly my statement 
“for which they are responsible.” Like 
all democratic organizations, the cred- 
it union and the organizations of 
credit unions which we are discussing 
are just as strong and no stronger than 
their members make them. Potentially, 
on the drafting board, we might say 
the credit union movement has a great 
future of service. How much that fu- 
ture is realized depends upon how 
well you and I and all credit union 
workers succeed in firing the people 
with the inspiration which moved 
Robert Owen, and the Rochdale 
Weavers; which moved Herman 
Schulze-Delitzsche; and Frederick 
Raiffeisen, and Luigi Luzzatti, and 
Leone Wollemborg; which moved Al- 
phonse DesJardins, and Edward A. 
Filene, and Roy Bergengren and 
Claude Orchard. 

Certainly such inspiration is des- 
perately needed now if credit unions 
and other socially progressive move- 
ments are to make headway against 
the forces of evil which are obstruct- 
ing our climb to the ideals which are 
already so clearly in view, but still so 
far from our final reach. We have 
much to do. Let all of us people of 
good will join our forces and do it. 
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In the interest of your family’s welfare 


Insu VANCEY vee ee a 


union-controlled life insurance program. 


Pro gram 


RECENT STUDY of labor con- 
A troversies revealed once more 

what we can all confirm—that 
laborers as such are concerned, above 
all, with problems of security. They 
want security for themselves and de- 
pendents, in sickness and health, in 
youth and old age, in season and out, 
in the downs as well as the ups of 
business cycles. They want security 
for their dependents in case of their 
death. 

The long struggle from the lonely 
man in primitive times to the present 
highly organized society of civilized 
man grew from this universal desire 
for security. Even Hitler’s Germans 
were so motivated. Only they thought 
they could enjoy security in the midst 
of a world of men whom they had ex- 
ploited or who faced their explotation 
—in the midst of a world of insecure 
men. They had not learned that one 
man’s welfare depends upon the wel- 
fare of all men. 

But Hitler and his fellow dictators 
only served to underscore negatively 
the real truth, which is being posi- 
tively demonstrated by democracies 
and democratic organizations—such as 
the credit union. 

Indeed one of the most notable ef- 
forts of mankind to join together to 
provide themselves financial security 
is the credit union and the leagues of 
credit unions in the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. So joined they have 
accumulated millions of dollars in 
funds under their own control. 

Where they were formerly at the 
mercy of the high rate money lender 
when they needed money which their 
current pay check could not provide, 
now they could turn to their own sav- 
ings, or to those of their fellow mem- 
bers at low rates of interest. They 
saved themselves many dollars in in- 
terest charges, and because their ex- 
ample helped lead to a general reduc- 
tion in small loan interest charges, 
they saved all borrowers vast sums 
of money. 

It followed naturally that credit 
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union people should early be con- 
cerned with providing themselves 
their own low cost life insurance pro- 
gram, since life insurance is such an 
important part of any financial se- 
curity program, and since credit 
unions are admirably set up to furnish 
it on a minimum-cost basis, without 
agency fees and with operating sav- 
ings. 

So in 1935 credit union people, 
through their Credit Union National 
Association, organized their own life 
insurance company, Cuna Mutual In- 
surance Society, chartered under the 
insurance laws of Wisconsin. 


Group Policies 

The first and still the most popular 
policy written by the Society is Loan 
Protection Insurance. 

This is carried by the credit union 
and insures the lives of its borrowers 
for the unpaid balances of their loans. 
The 4,546 credit unions which do 
carry this policy never have the sad 
chore of asking a widow or heir or 
cosigner to finish paying a deceased 
member’s loan. 

Few things give a credit union 
treasurer more satisfaction than to be 
able to tell a widow that she will not 
have to finish paying her husband’s 
loan. Oftem her surprise and gratitude 
linger in his memory as one of his 
life’s warmest moments. 

Closely allied to Loan Protection is 
Life Savings Insurance, another group 
policy carried by the credit union. 
This policy insures the life of each of 
the credit union’s members for the 
amount he saves in the credit union 
before he is seventy years old, up to 
$1,000 (the benefits decrease on 
amounts deposited after he is 55). 

This policy helps the credit union 
encourage its members to build up a 
thrift program, and provides an ex- 
tremely low-cost supplementary poli- 
cy to the members’ individual life in- 
surance program. By himself the in- 
dividual member even when he is only 
20 years old would not be able to get 
$1,000 worth of insurance as cheaply 
as his credit union is able to get for 
him through his 54th year by means 
of this policy. (Federal credit unions 
are not yet permitted to carry Life 
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Savings Insurance.) 

Cuna Mutual also provides a third 
group life insurance policy, which is 
still little used, but which should 
prove to be popular. It is called sim- 
ply Group Life Insurance and is not 
based on either credit union loan bal- 
ances or share holdings. It enables 
credit union members to buy as a 
group as much as $1,000 worth of life 
insurance for each participating mem- 
ber (all must buy the same amount; 
and’75 percent of the members—or 
50 members if the credit union has a 
membership of less than 67—must 
participate). Although the cost of this 
policy varies each year according to 
the then attained age of each individu- 
al, the premiums are still unusually 
low. 


Individual Life 

In addition to these group policies, 
Cuna Mutual also offers credit union 
members low-cost individual life in- 
surance. We are rapidly expanding 
in this field and shall undoubtedly 
make evem more rapid increases as 
credit union members become ac- 
quainted with the savings offered 
them through the operation of their 
own insurance service—and as they 
learn that their insurance company — 
has earned top ratings from insurance 
authorities. 

We are one of the few companies 
that make available individual renew- 
able term insurance, which disinter- 
ested experts generally agree should 
form the greatest part of most in- 
dividual insurance programs. In ad- 
dition, however, we also write Ordi- 
nary Life and Single Payment 
Decreasing Term policies. 


Your Insurance Program 
If your credit union has an insur- 
ance committee, as many have or will 
soon have, you will undoubtedly find 
it helpful to discuss with it your par- 
ticular insurance needs. Here we can 

















give you some general rules to guide 
you, but no doubt you will have many 
special considerations to take into ac- 
count. The committee or your credit 
union treasurer will be glad to answer 
your questions and to help you work 
out your best program. Your credit 
union league office and we here in 
Madison will, of course, be glad to of- 
fer all the assistance we can by 
correspondence. 

It will perhaps be reassuring to you 
to know that no committee or person 
will be interested in selling you any 
policy for selfish reasons. The whole 
Cuna Mutual program, like the credit 
union program, is one of service to the 
credit union member—no agency com- 
missions are paid. 


General Considerations 

Here are some general points to 
consider when buying insurance: 

1. The wage earner is the one whose 
life should be insured. It is his death 
which would deprive the family of its 
income. Few families can afford to 
carry enough insurance on his life to 
compensate for the loss of that in- 
come. In most cases, therefore, insur- 
ance on the wife and children deprives 
them of sorely needed protection. 

This means not only that individual 
policies should be carried in the wage- 
earner’s name, but also if the credit 
union carries Life Savings insurance 
—and if it does not, I hope you will 
use your influence to see that it does 
—then all the credit union accotints 
held by your family should be joint 
accounts, with the name of the wage- 
earner listed first until their balances 
total $1,000. 

2. Ordinary Life policies include in 
their premiums during their early 
years more than is actually required 
to insure the individual during those 
years. These savings are set aside as 
reserves. As the individual grows 
older the amount actually required to 
insure him increases until finally—in 
the case of the aged policyholder— 
the annual premium really pays only 
a small part of the cost of the insur- 
ance provided. The rest of the cost 
is taken from the reserves. 

Ordinary Life insurance is often 
sold on the grounds that it includes a 
compulsory thrift program and forces 
the individual to save in spite of his 
human tendency to put off normal 
savings, or to dissipate those he does 
accumulate. However, it would be 
more precise to say that the Ordinary 
Life policies incorporate a partially 
prepaid insurance program for old 
age. This is indicated by the fact that 
in order to obtain the use of the sav- 
ings said to be involved in insurance 
premiums the policy must be sur- 
rendered, or interest must be paid for 
use of the money as if it were a loan. 
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Since it costs much more to insure 
an old person than it does to insure a 
young one, it follows that a young 
man who buys Ordinary Life is in a 
measure buying insurance upon him- 
self as an old man. Such insurance is 
desirable, as protection for his wife, 
who will probably live five to twenty 
years longer than he will, but also 
desirable is Renewable Term insur- 
ance which gives maximum protection 
during the time when the family is 
getting established and when the 
widow would have young children to 
support. Cuna Mutual recommends 
that Ordinary Life be carried in an 
amount equal to twice the individual’s 
annual salary and that the rest of the 
insurance program be made up of Re- 
newable Term. 


Renewable Term Insurance 


The Renewable Term policyholder 
pays only for the insurance he is cur- 
rently getting. No reserves are pro- 
vided for future insurance and cover- 
age terminates at the end of the period 
for which the policy is written, but 
this may be extended at gradually in- 
creasing rates through the 64th year, 
and may be eonverted to Ordinary 
Life on or before the beginning of the 
65th year. 

Because of the much greater protec- 
tion provided the growing family by 
this policy per dollay spent, authorities 
generally agree that it should make 
up the bulk of the small wage earner’s 
insurance program. Some _ experts 
hold that regular credit union savings, 
payments on a home, and Social Se- 
curity make up the best insurance 
program for old age. In the mean- 
while, earlier in life, as the cost of 
term insurance increases the need for 
insurance decreases, so that from time 
to time the amount carried may be 
decreased and the total premium cost 
kept more or less constant. 


Single Payment Decreasing Term 

This brings us to another form of 
term insurance, which is designed to 
protect a widow from the burden of 
completing payment on the family’s 
home. 

If the purchase of the home is 
financed by a credit union loan and 
the credit union carries Loan Protec- 
tion Insurance, this home protection, 
to a $7,500 maximum, is provided 
automatically. But if it is not so pro- 
vided a Single Payment Decreasing 
Term policy will do the trick. 


Under this policy a single premium 


is paid when the house is bought. Each 
year, as the amounts remaining to be 
paid on the mortgage decrease, the 
benefits from the policy similarly de- 
crease. 

The importance of this protection is 
self evident. The policy may also be 


used for purposes other than home 
protection. 


Credit Union Control 

A notable aspect of Cuna Mutual 
insurance, in addition to its low cost 
and the fact that it features renewable 
term, is the fact that it is furnished by 
a company owned and controlled by 
credit union people themselves. Pol- 
icyholders and_ representatives of 
policyholders chosen at area meetings 
elect the directors. No other insurance 
company has such a broad base of di- 
rect control. 

Those who buy insurance from the 
great insurance companies have 
placed great power over the world’s 
economy in the hands of a few in- - 
dividuals. They have fostered what 
is potentially one of the most dan- 
gerous monopolies. . 

On the other hand those who bu 
Cuna Mutual insurance are reversing 
the process. They are building up a 
stockpile of democratically controlled 
funds. While at the present time this 
may seem like an academic considera- 
tion, it should not be overlooked nor 
underevaluated. 


Summary 

Through Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society, then, credit union people have 
provided themselves a minimum-cost, 
maximum benefit life insurance pro- 
gram, especially designed for the 
moderate-income wage earner. 

This program includes: 

Loan Protection Insurance, carried 
by the credit union so that credit 
union loans need not be a burden on 
the dependents of a deceased member. 

Life Savings Insurance, carried by 
the credit union to provide members 
lowest cost group insurance, and to 
encourage members to build up their 
credit union savings. 

Group Life Insurance, carried by a 
group of credit union members to pro- 
vide themselves low-cost group in- 
surance. 

Ordinary Life Insurance, carried by 
the individual credit union member 
to provide his wife permanent insur- 
ance protection. 

Renewable Term insurance, carried 
by the individual credit union member 
to provide his dependents maximum 
insurance protection per premium 
dollar, when they need it most. ° 

Single Payment Decreasing Term 
insurance, carried by the individual 
credit union member to provide his 
family a debt-free home in case of 
his death. 

This is your insurance program. In 
the interests of your family you and 
your fellow credit union members 
should be sure to take full advantage 
of it. 


(See also “Estate Loans,” page 19) 
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What About It? 


Borrowing by New Member 
QUESTION (FROM ALABAMA): 


How long should a member belong 
to a credit union before he is permitted 
to borrow? 


ANSWER: 


There should be no time limit placed 
on how long a person must be a mem- 
ber in order to borrow. Frequently 
our best members come to us first 
through their need for our loan serv- 
ice. 


Refinancing Loans 
QUESTION (FROM SouTH Dakota): 


Our credit committee adopted a rul- 
ing which required that loans must be 
repaid at least 75 percent before they 
could be refinanced. Do you think 
that it is good practice to establish 
rulings of this kind? 


ANSWER: 


Sickness and unforeseen emergen- 
ctes arise from time to time in the life 
of everyone. It could and does happen 
to credit union members. Suppose a 
member of your credit union owed a 
balance of $60 on a $100 loan and 
wished to increase this loan to $200 
because of an emergency. Surely you 
would want to lend it to him. 

Suppose further it is not an emer- 
gency but the member wants to bor- 
row $200 to buy an electric refrigera- 
tor. He can purchase this article for 
$140 cash but if he does it on the in- 
stallment plan it would cost him $200. 
Do you think your credit union would 
be properly serving this member, if 
he is good for the money, if you re- 
jected this loan because his original 
loan was not completely paid off? A 
credit committee operates more effi- 
ciently and intelligently if it follows 
the practice of considering each in- 
dividual case on its own merit and 
fixes very few set rules as to general 
procedure. When you fix a general 
rule it has to be so broad, in order to 
include everybody, that you are in 
danger of penalizing the best credit 
risk in your group by using the same 
standard for him that you would for 
the worst credit risk. 


Split Joint Accounts 
QUESTION (FROM NortH Dakota) 
The question has come up—‘Ts it all 

right for a couple who have a joint 
account to split it up and make two 
separate accounts and still have joint 
accounts by signing the joint account 
cards, such as the account of the hus- 
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band—he signs the top line, the wife 
signs the second line, and in the wife’s 
account, the wife signs on the top line 
and the husband on the second line? 
This way the insurance could be col- 
lected on both accounts.” 


ANSWER: 

You ask if it is all right for a couple 
who have a joint account to split it up 
and make two separate accounts and 
still have joint accounts by signing the 
proper papers in each case. Yes. If 
this is done one account would read 
John Jones or Mary Jones and the 
other would read Mary Jones or John 
Jones. In this case, if the credit union 
carries life savings insurance, insur- 
ance could be collected on both ac- 
counts. 

May I caution you about this, how- 
ever. Most families do not have 
enough insurance and usually the pri- 
mary need for insurance is on the 
husband and not the wife. It may seem 
to you that you are getting a better 
insurance deal by splitting it in the 
way that you propose, but unless there 
are some specific reasons in this par- 
ticular family, you may be wrong. I 
would suggest that you look into it 
rather carefully before you recom- 
mend the change which is contem- 
plated. 


$300 Unsecured Loans 
QUESTION (FROM THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLuMBIA): 


Now that the Federal Credit Union 
act has been amended to permit loans 
up to $300 without security is it neces- 
sary to amend the by-laws to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for a more 
liberal lending policy? 


ANSWER: 


No. The by-laws do not need to be 
amended; they are so worded that 
they automatically conform to the act 
in the unsecured loan requirement. It 
will be necessary only for the board 
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of directors of the federal credit union 
to decide what policy will be followed 
by the credit union. Federal credit 
unions with capital and undeclared 
surplus of $2,000 or less can make un- 
secured loans of $200. Those with 
capital over $2,000 can make unse- 
cured loans in an amount up to 10 
percent of their unimpaired capital 
and surplus, or up to $300, whichever 
is less. 


G. I. Insurance 
QUESTION (FROM WISCONSIN): 


I am a veteran age 31 and hold G.I. 
insurance as originally issued by the 
Government. Must I convert my 
policy to a “permanent plan” of insur- 
ance in order to get maximum protec- 
tion during the years when my chil- 
dren are growing up and preparing to 
earn their own living? 


ANSWER: 


G.I. insurance, technically called 
National Service Life Insurance, was 
originally issued on the 5-year Level 
Premium Term and was extended to 
8 years. It offers the maximum amount 
of insurance protection at a low pre- 
mium. Congress has not as yet acted 
to extend the period of this insurance. 

Unless Congress acts your insurance 
will expire at the end of 8 years. You 
can protect yourself against this by 
converting to Ordinary Life and 20 
and 30 Payment Life without medical 
reéxamination. 


QUESTION: 

A recent newspaper article stated 
that dividends on GI Insurance would 
possibly be announced in the near 
future. Should I continue to pay my 
premium until I receive this dividend 
and then drop the insurance? 


ANSWER: 

Your statement and question typify 
the shortcomings encountered in at- 
tempting to develop a sound “Insur- 
ance Program” for the individual. Life 
insurance is an individual problem. 
We advise you to keep your GI pro- 
tection and write CUNA Mutual In- 
surance Society for further informa- 
tion on your insurance program. 


Joint Accounts 
QUESTION (FROM MINNESOTA): 
Recently the wife of one of our 
members, who has a joint account in 
our credit union, wished to withdraw 
$50 from the joint account. We issued 
a check payable to the husband, but 
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the wife objected to this and insisted 
that the check be made payable to her, 
inasmuch as she was a joint owner of 
the account. Should we have issued 
the check in her name? 


ANSWER: ; 

Yes. The check should have been 
issued to the wife, inasmuch as she is 
joint owner of the account and she was 
withdrawing the funds. Most laws 
provide in regard to joint accounts 
that payments to either member dis- 
charges the obligation of the credit 
union. 


Non-Medical Insurance 
QUESTION (FROM MINNESOTA): 


What is meant by the term “Non 
Medical Insurance?” 


ANSWER: 


The application form for individual 
insurance contains sufficient informa- 
tion for the CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society to determine if the applicant is 
a standard ordinary risk. If such is 
the case, the policy may be issued 
without medical examination of the 
applicant, up to the following individ- 
ual limits. 


Maximum Non 


Age Medical Coverage 
0 through 19 $1,000 
20 through 54 2,000 
55 through 64 1,000 


In determining if the applicant can 
qualify as a standard ordinary risk, no 
discrimination is made for type of em- 
ployment. If the information contained 
on the application will not qualify the 
applicant as a standard ordinary risk, 
even though the amount of insurance 
desired is within the non-medical lim- 
its, he will be given the opportunity 
to secure coverage by passing a medi- 
cal examination. 


Provident Purpose for a Loan 
QUESTION (FROM Nova Scotia): 

The question has arisen in our 
credit committee as to the “provident 
-purpose” of an application for a loan 
from a member of our credit union. 
The purpose as given in the applica- 
tion was “adding to share account.” 
The particular applicant in this case is 
a single man but he has married rela- 
tives with children. To assist, a copy 
of the application is enclosed with 
amount as per original, but with ficti- 
tious names, etc. Is there a precedent 
in other credit unions granting loans 
for a similar purpose and does the size 
of the loan affect the matter, whether 
for $100 or $1,000? 

ANSWER: 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion in the credit union movement 
as to what constitutes a “provident 
purpose” for a loan and there isn‘t 
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always agreement. However, in my 
experience there has been pretty gen- 
eral- agreement on two points. 

First, that of all provident purposes, 
a loan for the purchase of shares is 
the most provident. The size of the 
loan for this purpose does not matter. 
It is still most provident. 

Second, that of all improvident pur- 
poses, a loan for the purchase of stocks 
and bonds for speculation on the mar- 
ket is most improvident. 

Our purpose is the encouragement 
of thrift. Some people accomplish this 
purpose in one way and some in 
others. We have many individuals 
who have accumulated large savings 
through the method of borrowing and 
putting it in the share account. If, 
further, the loan is insured by Loan 
Protection and the shares are insured 
under Life Savings this is an exceed- 
ingly valuable method from the mem- 
ber’s point of view and therefore from 
the credit union’s point of view. 


Shareholder Approaching 70 
QUESTION (FROM ILLINOIS): 

An owner of shares in our credit 
union, which carries Life Savings in- 
surance, is approaching age 70. I am 
not clear whether or not his shares 
are covered with insurance after he 
has reached age 70. 


ANSWER: 


If your member has been saving in 
the share account for a period of years, 
his life is insured in an amount which 
depends on his age at the time he de- 
posited his savings in the credit union 
or his age at the time the credit union 
signed its Life Savings contract. The 
fact that he eventually attains age 70 
does not in any way alter the amount 
of insurance on his life in accordance 
with the above statement. Of course 
his life is not insured in the amount 
of any savings deposited after he has 
attained age 70. It remains insured on 
the amounts deposited before age 70 
with benefits as follows: 


100% on money saved before age 55. 
75% on money saved before age 60. 
50% on money saved before age 65. 
25% on money saved before age 70. 


Borrower Approaching 70 
QUESTION (FROM ILLINOIS): 


A borrower in our credit union, 
which carries Cuna’s Borrower’s Pro- 
tection Insurance, is approaching age 
70. If his loan is not paid up by the 
time he reaches that age, is he or is 
he not insured after that age? 


ANSWER: 

All Loan Protection insurance ceases 
when the borrower attains age 70. If 
a member borrows before age 70, his 
life is insured in the amount of his loan 


until he reaches age 70, at which time 
the insurance ceases entirely. 


Second Loan to Members 
QUESTION (FROM MARYLAND): 


Is it proper for the Credit Commit- 
tee to grant a new loan before the old 
loan is fully paid? 


ANSWER: 


If the new loan is for a proper pur- 
pose and advantageous to the member, 
the Credit Committee should consider 
the application favorably. There is 
nothing wrong in the practice of re- 
financing loans and adding a new 
amount so long as the result is provi- 
dent or productive to the member. 


Who Is Insured? 
QUESTION (FROM COLORADO): 
In the case of a joint account, which 


member is covered by the Life Sav- 
ings plan of insurance? 


ANSWER: 

The person whose name appears 
first on the account is covered. For 
instance, if an account reads John 
and Mary Jones, in joint, John Jones 
is insured. If the account reads Mary 
and John Jones, in joint, then Mary 
Jones is insured. 


Waiving Interest Payments 
QUESTION (FROM ILLINOIS): 

A member of our credit union who 
has a loan has been off sick for several 
months. Can we waive the interest 
payments on his loan during the period 
of his sickness? 


ANSWER: 


Under the Illinois law the directors 
may waive interest in such a case. 


Transfer of Shares 
QUESTION (FROM BriTIsH COLUMBIA): 
Are credit union shares transfer- 
able? 
ANSWER: 


Under most credit union laws shares 
may be transferred to any eligible 
members on approval by the Board of 
Directors and payment of a small fee. 
This is a cumbersome device, however, 
and should not be encouraged. ‘The 
simplest way is to permit one member 
to withdraw his shares and the other 
member to buy some shares. 


Tax on Dividends 
QUESTION (FROM CALIFORNIA): 
Is the money received from divi- 


dends on shares of a credit union sub- 
ject to Federal Income Tax? 


ANSWER: 


Yes. Income received by the mem- 
bers in the form of a dividend from the 
credit union is taxable under the fed- 
eral law. 





credit union AUTO INSURANCE 


Soon to be provided by, as well as for, credit union drivers 


N INTERNATIONAL credit un- 
A« auto insurance program, by 
as well as for credit union driv- 
ers, is one step nearer realization as a 
result of action taken by the executive 
committee of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association at its quarterly 
meeting in November. 
_ This action instructed management 
of the Association to go forward inter- 
nationally as rapidly as possible with 
the program developed during the 
fast four years in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, and Kentucky. This program calls 
for the “package” buying of auto fin- 
ancing and insurance through the 
credit union, similar to plans adopted 
by other agencies, and promises sub- 
stantial savings to credit union drivers. 

These savings are expected to result 
not only from the increased buying 
power credit union people can obtain 
by joint action, but also from the fact 
that experience is tending to indicate 
that credit union people are safer 
drivers and can therefore demand 
preferential rates, if they assemble 
their own experience records and act 
together. 

Preliminary work in the study of 
the problem has been done by the 
Cuna auto insurance fact-finding com- 
mittee: John Eidam, of Nebraska, 
chairman; Gurden P. Farr, of Michi- 
gan; and Harold Moses, of Louisiana. 

Employers Mutuals Liability Insur- 
ance Company of Wisconsin is the 
company which has been selected to 
furnish this insurance. 

In addition to the above action and 
routine business, the executive com- 
mittee at this meeting also (1) voted 
to enter into a three-year contract 
with Knoebber and Vining, of Chica- 
go, to obtain advertising revenue for 
Brince; (2) discussed with officials of 
the. Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration problems faced by that agen- 
cy in the supervision of federal credit 
unions, and authorized President West 
to appoint a committee to study those 
problems and the question of what 
government agency should have per- 
manent supervision of federal credit 
unions when the war emergency is 
officially terminated (the Federal 
Credit Union Section was transferred 
to the FDIC as a war measure); and 
(3) extended the time of the drive for 
1,000 new credit unions to cover the 
period from May 1, 1946 to April 30, 
1947. 
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Other Cuna Meetings 

The above meeting was one of five 
held in Chicago from November 8 to 
10. Also in session were the directors 
of the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, 
the administrative committee of the 
Cuna Supply Cooperative, the trustees 
of the Cuna Retirement Savings Fund, 
and a joint meeting of the first three 
groups. 


The Cuna Mutual Meeting 

Highlighted actions of the Cuna 
Mutual meeting: 

(1) Declared a 10 percent dividend 
on all Loan Protection and Life Sav- 
ings contracts in effect on December 
31, 1946. The usual dividend formula 
for the individual life contracts was 
approved. This dividend returns to the 
members over 90 percent of this year’s 
gain in surplus. 

(2) Voted to continue unbroken the 
rights of members when funds in- 
sured under the Life Savings plan are 
transferred from one credit union 
using the plan to another credit union 
using the plan. 

(3) Voted that when a credit union 
having a contract with another insur- 
ance company transfers its business to 
the CUNA Mutual, it may be per- 
mitted to cover any persons covered 
by the other insurance company; pro- 
vided the persons covered are within 
CUNA Mutual’s age limitations. 

(4) Voted an appropriation of $12,- 
500 in the 1947 budget for educational 
and advertising purposes. 

(5) Voted an appropriation of $10,- 
000 in the 1947 budget to a radio ad- 
vertising reserve fund. 

(6) Appointed William Pratt, C. F. 
Eikel, Jr., and Dora Maxwell a com- 
mittee to work out the details for the 
production of a credit union movie. 


The Cuna Supply Meeting 

The meeting of the Cuna Supply 
Cooperative administrative committee 
was largely devoted to “detail” prob- 
lems having to do with current uncer- 
tain operating conditions and the fact 
that the cooperative needs more space 
to handle its rapidly growing business. 

Considerable attention was given to 
the need for a better method of dis- 
tributing supplies to Canadian credit 
unions, and Gordon Smith, manager of 
Cuna’s Canadian Office, was author- 
ized to make a survey of the possibili- 
ties of opening a Cuna Supply Coop- 
erative branch office in Canada. 


The Joint Meeting 

After considerable discussion the 
joint meeting of the three groups 
authorized the appointment of two 
committees—one to study ways of 
providing additional office and storage 
space for Cuna and its affiliates; the 
other to study present wage schedules 
of Cuna employees in view of present 
conditions. Both committees are to re- 
port back at the next meeting of the 
groups. This meeting also decided to 
hold Cuna’s next quarterly meetings 
in Louisville, Kentucky, February 14- 
16, at the Brown Hotel. 


The “Cuna Retirement” Meeting 

Trustees of the Cuna Retirement 
Savings Fund in their meeting con- 
tinued to iron out operating details, on 
the basis of experience gained since 
the plan was inaugurated last June. It 
was reported that several credit union 
leagues have expressed interest in 
adopting the plan, and that the plan 
could also be participated in by indi- 
vidual credit unions which have one 
or more employees. 


Area Meetin gs 


Offer Unusual Opportunity 
CREDIT UNION MEMBERS have an extra- 
ordinary opportunity to exercise con- 
trol over an insurance company. 

Policyholders of most insurance 
companies, even those of mutual com- 
panies, are for the most part unable 
to attend annual meetings of their 
company, because of the distance in- 
volved. Recognizing this, credit union 
leaders obtained legislation which 
makes it possible for credit union peo- 
ple to meet in areas throughout Can- 
ada and the Ufited States and discuss 
the problems of their own insurance 
company, Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, an affiliate of the Credit Union 
National Association. 

At these meetings policyholders 
elect persons to represent them at the 
annual meeting (they may, however, 
attend the meeting in person if they 
wish to). These delegates make the 
wishes of their constituent policyhold- 
ers known at the annual meeting. 

Since the directors of the Society 
are chosen from among the National 
Directors of the Credit Union National 
Association, which are elected by and 
from credit union people, the main 
business of these Cuna Mutual area 
meetings is not so much the selection 
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of directors, as to let the directors 
know the wishes of the policyholders 
in regard to the insurance program 
being provided them, or which might 
be provided them. 

This is an exceedingly important 
objective, as an increasing number of 
credit union people are realizing each 
year. All policyholders are being 
urged to attend these meetings and to 
do what they can to make the meet- 
ings productive of ideas and sug- 
gestions which will make the Society 
of greater service. 


Fundamental Objectives 


“FUNDAMENTAL Credit Union Objec- 
tives: Thrift, Credit, Education, Con- 
trol” is the title of a pamphlet just 
issued by the Missouri Mutual Credit 
League’s Education Planning Com- 
mittee, the members of which are Al- 
bert E. Browning, chairman; Ray J. 
Butler, Josephine Keagy, Edward 
Ramsey, Walter Nauman, Lee J. 
O’Brien, and J. Arthur McCall. 


100,000 New Members? 


100,000 NEW CREDIT UNION MEMBERS 
was the goal of the Fourth Annual 
International Credit Union Member- 
ship Drive, which ran from Se otember 
1 to December 1, 1946, under the spon- 
sorship of provincial and state credit 
union leagues, in cooperation with the 
Credit Union National Association. 

Final results will be published in 
the February Brince. Reports so far 
received follow: 
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The Most Important Ballot 


The following wise editorial, in which 
is included a good word for credit 
unions, is condensed from the Pirts- 
BURGH CouRIER, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The cartoon is by Holloway. 


O ONE should get the impression 
that once the voter has cast his 
ballot he can then go to sleep until 
next election day; nor should it be felt 
that this ballot is the most ImpoRTANT 
one to be cast. 

We only vote in this kind of election 
ONCE a year, whereas we vote in an- 
other kind of election Every day, and 
many times a day. 

In our everyday voting, our ballot 
is a piece of paper issued by the 
United States Treasury on which ap- 
pears the likeness of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Alexander 
Hamilton or some other famous 
American, and the signature of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

How and for wHom we cast those 
little green ballots has a more ImMPoR- 
TANT bearing on our future than how 
we vote on Election Day. 

The status of the masority of the 
people is the same after Election as it 
was the day before, regardless of 
which party wins the election. 

But the citizen who puts one or 
more of these little green ballots in the 
BANK each day is better off every day, 
and he who squanders it in unprofit- 
able indulgence is worse off no matter 
WHO runs the country. 


There are some wISsE citizens who 
use their green ballots every day to 
vote for their economic advancement 
by intelligent investment, and they 
enjoy the advantages of the balloting 
by increased sEcuRITY and independ- 
ence. ; 

They have learned that they can 
eventually control their entire eco- 
nomic life by cooperating with others 
in pooling these little green ballots as 
CONSUMERS. 


Cast Ballots for Credit Union 

These wise DOLLAR voters cast their 
ballots collectively to establish and 
maintain CREDIT UNIONS which free 
them from the exorbitant interest 
rates of loan agencies, and give them 
a nice return annually on their in- 
vestment. 

Some wise dollar voters pool their 
green ballots to Buy for themselves the 
food, clothing and shelter they require, 
and receive as annual DIvIDENDS the 
saving thus made. 

Instead of waiting for POLITICIANS to 
give them work and security, they 
provide it for THEMSELVEs by intel- 
ligent collective use of their dollars. 

Once-a-year voting for others is 
necessary, and important to the func- 
tioning of poLiTicaL democracy, but 
every-day voting with the DoLLAR BILL 
is even more important and necessary 
to the bringing about of Economic 
democracy. The sooner we do THAT 
kind of balloting, the better. 
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Looking Both 


Ways at Once 


by Gordon Smith 


OOKING both ways at once? That 
is a difficult feat, but necessary in 
this rapidly changing world of eco- 
nomic betterment that has been so 
ably planned by those who have gone 
before us. 

I look back on eleven years as a 
credit union treasurer. From a humble 
group of eight members with two dol- 
lars in savings our credit union grew 
to 1,500 with a quarter million dollars 
to their credit. A total loan business 
of 14% million dollars has been oper- 
ating for the improvement of all. 

Of all the fields of service in the 
credit union movement the position 
of treasurer, in.my opinion, offers 
the utmost. 

Unless we have shared with others 
the heartaches that each of us at some 
time or other acquire, life would be 
very drab indeed. To live in the 
credit union way we should also expe- 
rience the headache of the continual 
borrower who eventually is not only 
pulled out of the financial hole, but 
helps to fill the hole in after him. 

Ordinary folks with several hun- 
dreds of dollars in their credit union 
as a backlog are a supreme source of 
satisfaction to any treasurer. 


‘ A Look Ahead 
Now a look ahead! 


Do we have a 





Gordon Smith is manager of the Canadian 
office of the Credit Union Nation&l Associa- 
tion and Canadian agent for the Cuna Mu- 
tual Insurance Society. For eleven years 
he was treasurer of the Hamilton (Ontario) 
Employees’ Credit Union; was first president 
of the Ontario Credit Union League, 
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goal, a target for the future or do we 
foolishly think that we can rest on 
our oars? 

No! No! I can see an ever increasing 
family of credit unions, closely allied 
through chapter, league and Credit 
Union National Association. We must 
keep the economic ground we have 
gained by perfecting the existing 
credit unions, by protecting our ad- 
vance and by bringing the services 
available to us to more and more 
people. 

We owe this to ourselves as well as 
to the credit union pioneers and the 
Credit Union National Association. 
Their labor and advice has given us 
a great movement, and the responsi- 
bility to make that movement con- 
stantly greater. Our labor to spread 
the benefits we have inherited to more 
people will help make our own credit 
unions stronger and better able to 
serve us. Enlightened self interest 
dictates that we carry forward in this 
work. 


To my fellow Canadians I say: “Our 
target—the services of a credit union 
available to every Canadian. 


“Some will say our sights are too 
high. I say that the goal may be 
achieved in our lifetime, if we can 
continue to maintain our individual 
enthusiasm, as well as, the hard work 
and effort that has been already ex- 
pended by so many loyal Canadians. 

“Together we can continue the great 
march now under way. Will you 
help?” 

Since the credit union movement 


is a truly international one, I believe 
that in our international publication 
I may, without offense, direct a similar 
plea to credit unionists in other lands. 

Together we can continue the great 
credit union march now under way. 
Will you help? 


40 in November 


413 for Year 
ForTY NEW CREDIT UNIONS were or- 
ganized in November. That brings 
the year-to-date total to 413. The 
same period last year produced only 
295. 

This is a good increase, and yet we 
must do better if we are to reach that 
goal of 1,000 between May 1, 1946 
and April 30, 1947 (see below). 

British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
and Wisconsin led the field during No- 
vember with five each. Ontario re- 
ported four; New York three. 

Leaders for the calendar year to 
date are Ontario, 37; New Mexico, 
29; North Carolina, 22; Ohio and Brit- 
ish Columbia, tied at 20. 


The Organization Drive 

Although the time the Cuna na- 
tional directors originally set for the 
drive has been extended to a full year, 
most of it is already gone and much 
of the job needs to be done. In the 
first seven months of the drive, there 
have been 275 credit unions organized. 
That leaves 725 to go in the remain- 
ing five months. “It can be done, if 
all of us get busy right now,” asserts 
W. B. Tenney, Cuna assistant director 
of organization. 

Following are the scores by districts 
and leagues through November 30: 


CANADA 


Total 50; quota 200; percent 25 
Alberta, 11; British Columbia, 9; 





Vermont's first all-state credit union meeting was held October 
Present were representatives from credit unions and prospective credit unions in Bur- 
lington, Middlebury, Johnson, Cambridge, Hinesburg, Adamant, White River Junction, 
Springfield, Ferrisburg. Plainfield, Putney, Barre, and Bennington. 


A luncheon was first on the program. 


president of the Vermont Cooperative 
were 


Council, 
Edward A. Burns, bank commissioner: 


26, in Montpelier. 


It was presided over by Roblee Mason, 
sponsor of the meeting. Speakers 
W. Gordon Loveless, executive secre- 


tary of the Council; and Claude R. Orchard, head of the Federal Credit Union Section. 
Agnes C. Gartland, managing director of the Massachusetts CUNA Association, and 
Roy F. Bergengren, managing director emeritus of the Credit Union National Association, 
attended and participated in the discussion groups which followed the luncheon. 
In addition to discussing problems of common interest, the group formulated plans 
for more rapid credit union development in the state. 








Manitoba, 3; Ontario, 16; Saskatche- 
wan, 11. None reported from New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Quebec. 


NORTHEASTERN 


Total 28; quota 125; percent 22 

Connecticut, 9; Massachusetts, 3; 
New York, 11; Rhode Island, 4; Ver- 
mont, 1. None reported from Maine 
and New Hampshire. 


EASTERN 


Total 36; quota 150; percent 24 

District of Columbia, 3; New Jersey, 
7; Ohio, 17; Pennsylvania, 5; Virginia, 
4. None reported from Delaware, 
Maryland and West Virginia. 


CENTRAL 
Total 37; quota 150; percent 25 
Illinois, 12; Indiana, 11; Michigan, 7; 
Wisconsin, 7. 
MIDWESTERN 


Total 25; quota 125; percent 20 

Iowa, 2; Kansas, 4; Minnesota, 5; 
Missouri, 10; North Dakota, 1; South 
Dakota, 3. None reported from Ne- 
braska. 


SOUTHERN 


Total 51; quota 125; percent 41 

Alabama, 6; Arkansas, 1; Florida, 
8; Georgia, 3; Kentucky, 3; Louisiana, 
7; Mississippi, 1; North Carolina, 9; 
Oklahoma, 3; Puerto Rico, 1; Ten- 
nessee, 2; Texas, 7. None reported 
from Canal Zone and South Carolina. 


WESTERN 


Total 48; quota 125; percent 38 

California, 13; Colorado, 2; Hawaii, 
2; Idaho, 2; Montana, 2; New Mexico, 
23; Oregon, 1; Washington, 3. None 
reported from Arizona, Nevada, Utah 
and Wyoming. 


CANADA AND UNITED STATES 
Total 275; quota 1,000; percent 27.5 


Volunteer Organizer Contest 

A new entry has jumped into the 
lead with his first report. Arthur M. 
Kahler, of Appleton, Wisconsin, has 
one hand on the prize with three 
credit unions organized in November. 
Marion Gregory of East St. Louis, 
Illinois, is in second place with two, 
followed by George E. Witty of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Rev. R. R. Duren of 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut, who are 
tied with one each. Ernest H. Ludwig 
of Chicago, Illinois, has entered his 
name in the contest but has not yet 
reported his progress. 

There is still ample time to enter 
your name in the contest and to win 
the prize. How else can you have so 
much fun and be paid $100 while hav- 
ing it? 

The rules are simple: (1) Notify 
Dora Maxwell, director Organization 
and Education Department, Credit 
Union National Association, Madison 
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1, Wisconsin, that you are entering 
contest; (2) send her the name of each 
credit union you organize as you or- 
ganize it; and (3) on or before March 
31, 1947, send her a complete list of 
all credit unions organized during the 
year ending February 28, 1947. 


Round About 


The Credit Union Movement 


@ Kneut Neutson, “credit union man 
No. 1 in Minnesota” got himself and 
the credit union movement front-page 
publicity recently in Madison, Wis- 
consin, where his 95th birthday was 
the subject of a feature story in the 
local CaprraL TrmeEs. He recalls with 
special pride that after efforts to se- 
cure passage of a credit union law in 
Minnesota had failed, he took up the 
cudgels and got passage of the neces- 
sary legislation in the 1925 Minnesota 
legislature. 


@ St. Engelbert’s Parish Credit Un- 
ion, St. Louis, Missouri, held its 10th 
annual meeting in October. During 
the recent membership drive it raised 
its membership from 76 to 125, an 
increase of 64 percent. 


@ “Ten Lansing Credit Union Groups 
Have Capital Around $1,000,000,” was 
the three column headline of a fea- 
tured story about the ten credit unions 
in Lansing (Michigan) published by 
the Lansing State Journal. 

@ A review of the progress made by 
credit unions in New York appears in 
the September issue of the “Monthly 
Review of Credit and Business Condi- 
tions” published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

@ The eighth annual meeting of the 
Central Illinois Ralph G. Long chap- 
ter of credit unions in Decatur drew 





Stan Lindquist. of Kimberly Credit Union, 
accepting prized plaque from Gordon Butcher, 


president British Columbia Credit Union 
League. His credit union, although it has 
only 100 members, is the first to have its 
name engraved on the plaque, which the 
league will award each year to the credit 
union in the province which comes nearest 
to being the ideal credit union. 


600 persons. Mayor James A. Hedrick 
welcomed out-of-town guests; Presi- 
dent Kent D. Wild presided. Toast- 
master was Charles G. Hyland, Cuna 
comptroller. Speaker was C. F. Eikel, 
Jr., Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
assistant to the managing director. 


@ “In Cape Breton Island there is a 
credit union available to every inhabi- 
tant of the Province. 1 hope to see the 
day when that is true of the whole of 
Canada,” remarked Gordon Smith, 
manager of Cuna’s Canadian office at a 
meeting of the Calgary District (On- 
tario) Credit Unions’ chapter during a 
recent tour of the western provinces 
of Canada. 


@ An annual award in honor of credit 
union pioneer Ralph Nugent will be 
awarded by the New York State 
Credit League to the person accom- 
plishing outstanding work in the de- 
velopment of credit unions. 


@ The St. Andrew’s Parish Credit 
Union, of Port Arthur, Ontario gained 
115 members in the Fourth Annual 
International Credit Union Member- 
ship Drive and increased its assets in 
the process to almost $50,000. Since 
its organization in January 1944 it has 
made 500 loans. “This again proves 
that little people are ‘Masters of their 
own destiny’ and can and will solve 
their own problems; making democ- 
racy a living, breathing thing—not 
something vague and buried with 
Abraham Lincoln,” comments George 
Murphy, president of the credit union. 


Tenney Promoted 


THE APPOINTMENT of William B. Ten- 
ney, Cuna field secretary, to become 
assistant director of Organization has 
been announced by Thomas W. Doig, 
managing director of the Credit Union 
National Association. 

Mr. Tenney has been with the Credit 
Union National Association since 
1942; has recently returned from serv- 
ice with the United States Marines in 
the Pacific. ° 
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The Snow Ball 


This children's credit union puts many grown-up ones to shame 


by Andy Munro 


OME TIME ago we read in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post about a Chil- 
dren’s Credit Union. This was nothing 
new so far as Alberta is concerned. 
Did you know that there is a Chil- 
dren’s Credit Union composed of 
Grades 7 and 8 in Westminster School, 
Lethbridge, Alberta? But first let us 
tell you about how it originated. 

Mr. Wishart, principal of the school, 
became interested in credit unions 
some two years ago. He is a real en- 
thusiast when it comes to doing things 
which will benefit folks—financially, 
morally and from a standpoint of edu- 
cation. He has vision, and a way of 
putting things across to others. 

Gradually the idea grew that a 
credit union amongst the children 
would be of value to them right at the 
time and also in their future lives. 


They Wanted to Know 

A meeting was called early in 1945 
which all pupils of the grades men- 
tioned attended and I was invited to 
speak as a representative of the 
Alberta Credit Union League. 

The ages ran from 12 to 14 years. 
Mr. Wishart himself sat in the back 
row and let the boys and girls conduct 
their own meeting. The “chairman” 
was a young lady about 13 or 14 years 
—small in stature, but “boy” how she 
could handle a meeting. 

After my short “talk,” the usual 
question period started. Never were 
so many questions fired at the speak- 
er. My answers had to be right or 
those “kids” would trap me quick as 
a flash. Their eager young keen minds 
were constantly on the alert. They 
wanted to “know.” 

This lasted for ene and one-half 
hours. Then unlike most of us grown- 
ups, they decided to do something 
about it immediately and at once set 
up a very strong board of directors 
and the necessary committees and 
went to work. 

The minimum deposits were to be 
10 cents a week (this school is not in 
a wealthy section of the city) and be- 
lieve me, folks, I am more proud of 
this organization with their “nickels 
and dimes” than some of our adult 
credit unions which handle money 





Andy Munro is a national director of the 
Credit Union National Association from the 
Credit Union League of Alberta. 
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running into hundreds, thousands, and 
even millions of dollars. 

These youngsters have eliminated 
all thought of “profit.” The sole ob- 
jects are to teach thrift and to help 
their fellow students. 

Some of the things they have done 
would make the hair on our heads 
stand on end, but they do it without 
fear or favor and are plumb full of 
confidence. Besides look at the busi- 
ness training they are getting. 

Their credit and supervisory com- 
mittees are genuinely serious about 
their work. Each knows their duties 
from A to Z, and the board of direc- 
tors keep a weather “eye” over all. 
When they are through their grades or 
move to other schools they generally 
transfer to one of the community 
credit unions, and there proceed to 
awaken some of the “sleep-lorn” 
adults. Through them the “credit 
union word” is spreading slowly but 
surely throughout the city and district. 


Certainly, Why Not? 

I have heard many stories about 
loans. In one case a boy had his 
bicycle damaged by a truck. They 
loaned him money to get it repaired, 
then got him a job so he could earn 
money to repay the loan. A girl 
needed glasses. She got them and 
paid her loan back by earnings made 
looking after children when their par- 
ents were out in the evenings. An- 
other girl needed a new dress for a 
party. Did she get it? Certainly, why 
not? We even heard that a teacher 
who belonged borrowed money to pay 
his taxes. This could go on and on, 
but space does not permit us to de- 
scribe all their loans and other 
“doings.” 

Again in 1946, Mr. Head of the 
Telephone System in Lethbridge was 
invited to attend their meeting. He 
was given a fine reception and an- 
swered many questions to their satis- 
faction, not forgetting to take the 
“odd” friendly crack at the teachers, 
which, of course, pleased the kids. 

This credit union is the one and only 
Honorary Member of the Credit Union 
League of Alberta and is not to be as- 
sessed any dues whatever. This was 
a unanimous decision of the League 
directors. The League feels it is an 
honor to have these youngsters rep- 
resented. 

Now to get back to the start of our 
story. Mr. Wishart who started all 
this is to be congratulated on his ef- 


forts. We can truthfully say that he 
is indirectly responsible for some 150 
youngsters joining this grand move- 
ment. In addition he has, up to date, 
persuaded some 20 other teachers to 
join the Lethbridge Civic Credit 
Union. But this is not all. His young 
daughter—only a few months old—is 
a member of a credit union, too. What 
about his clever young wife—well, you 
guessed it, she is just as much a credit 
union enthusiast as “Jimmy.” Mr. 
Wishart therefore believes in prac- 
ticing what he preaches, for his own 
home is, as you can see a theoretical 
credit union headquarters. ' 


Not Moth Bails 

He feels this movement is too big 
for just names, nevertheless we can- 
not help but mention the fact that here 
is one man who in a very short period 
has gained some 200 new credit union- 
ists to swell our ranks. My, eh my, 
wouldn’t it be grand if each of us could 
start similar credit union “Snow 
Balls” —it would soon become a “Snow 
Slide.” 

Jimmy believes in “Snow Balls,” 
not “Moth Balls.” 





Once Upon a Time 
Twenty Years Ago in Bridge 
@ Credit Union bills are pending in 


Alabama, California, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Washington. 


@ Boston, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
and Manchester, New Hampshire, 
celebrates “Credit Union Day.” These 
celebrations grew out of a suggestion 
of Mr. Laverty and Mr. Sullivan of 
the Boston Post Office Employees 
Credit Union, that Franklin’s birth- 
day, January 17, be annually observed 
as National Credit Union Day. 


@ Report number 92 issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
boosts the credit union. 





Ten Years Ago in Bridge 

@ In Nova Scotia under the leader- 
ship of the Extension Department of 
St. Francis Xavier University many 
“study club” groups are exploring the 
credit union idea and its possibilities. 
@ Employees of Swift and Company 
are operating 99 credit unions. 

@ Cuna obtains new low rates for 
credit union burglary, robbery, and 
hold-up insurance. 
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President W. M. Noble and treasurer M. J. Sterling showing fellow directors and com- 
mittee members check which took the Atlantic Plant Employees’ Federal Credit Union, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, over the five million dollar loan mark. This picture was 
featured in the company’s The Atlantic Magazine with an article about the credit union’s 
record. The credit union has been in operation since May 15, 1936.—Picture copyrighted 
1946 by The Atlantic Refining Company. Used with permissicn. 


Five Years Ago in Bridge 
@ Charles R. Drenk is appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the California 
Credit Union League. 
@ Richard Archer is appointed as- 
sistant to the managing director for 
the Minnesota Credit Union League 
and Robert Steinke becomes field man 
for the Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League. 
@ Charles McKeever becomes first 
New Jersey credit unionist to serve on 
the executive committee of the Credit 
Union National Association. 
@ 54 per cent of the short term per- 
sonal and business credit agencies in 
Germany are credit cooperatives. 


@ E. K. Watkins moved from North 
Dakota to become managing director 
of the Louisiana Credit Union League. 


@ Federal credit unions now have 
$100,000,000 in assets. 


Cuna ? 


WE FREQUENTLY refer to “CUNA” 
which has inspired several of our 
members to ask, “What or who is 
CUNA?”. These letters stand for 
Credit Union National Association, an 
organization of credit unions. 

The credit union movement in the 
United States was fathered by Edward 
A. Filene, a Boston millionaire busi- 
ness man, who devoted the last years 
of his life and a million dollars of his 
money to the organization of credit 
unions and state credit union leagues 
to help workers help themselves. 
These Leagues formed the CUNA. 
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The dues of member credit unions 
provide field workers; low-cost bond- 
ing service, Loan and Share Insurance, 
Life Insurance, Car Insurance; office 
supplies at reduced cost to members; 
and many other services, including an 
excellent monthly magazine. We are 
proud to claim membership for our 
credit union—Adapted from O. C. 
Postal FepERAL Crepir Union News, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Cooperative League 
Becomes National Federation 


THE CONSUMER AND PURCHASING coop- 
eratives of the United States and Can- 
ada completed a two-year process of 
reorganization on September 11 when 
the National Cooperative Congress 
approved a chart of organization 
which will change and strengthen the 
structure and organization of two of 
its major national organizations. 
Under the structure of reorganiza- 
tion it is planned that the 30-year-old 
Cooperative League of the USA will 
become a federation of national co- 
operative organizations which might 
include commodity co-ops, coopera- 
tive housing associations, co-op hospi- 
tals and health associations, insurance 
cooperatives, credit unions, rural elec- 





tric cooperatives, student and recrea- 
tion cooperatives. The present mem- 
bership consists largely of commodity 
co-op federations. Some of the fed- 
erations expected to join are not yet 
organized. By opening its membership 
to all these organizations the League 
adds a potential membership of nearly 
four million families to supplement 
the million and a half present members 
of the League. 

Under the new set-up, the League 
will become a general promotional, 
public relations and economic re- 
search organization dedicated to the 
task of mobilizing the entire move- 
ment to the dual job of fighting mono-: 
poly and defending United States 
consumers from the rapidly encroach- 
ing power of the state. 

At the same time, National Coop- 
eratives, the national business federa- 
tion of consumer-purchasing coopera- 
tives will strengthen its finafcial 
division and will immediately estab- 
lish an education-organization divi- 
sion to further serve the 22 regional 
cooperatives in the United States and 
Canada which make up its member- 
ship. 

National Cooperatives, in compli- 
ance with decisions made at its annual 
meeting last fall, will develop a pro- 
gram of commodity and marketing 
research on a national basis and will 
exchange its findings with research 
departments of cooperatives overseas 
for the benefit of consumers and users 
everywhere. 

E. R. Bowen, long-time secretary of 
the Cooperative League, has been ap- 
pointed research director and will con- 
tinue for the time being as acting sec- 
retary. He has also recently been 
elected president of the National Co- 
operative Mutual Housing Associa- 
tion. 

The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion was represented at the congress 
by Dora Maxwell, director of Organ- 
ization and Education Department; 
Cuna Supply Cooperative was rep- 
resented by M. A. Pottiger, its secre- 
tary. 


153 Million 


Tora assets of federal credit unions 
amounted to $153,103,120.00 on De- 
cember 31, 1945, according to a report 
issued recently by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. On that date 
there were 3,757 federal credit unions 
with 1,216,625 members. 
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Movie of man bringing his money troubles to his credit union treasurer 
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Buying A New Car? 


ARE YOU BUYING a new automobile? 

Will you pay cash? 

Will you, as do over 90 per cent of 
automobile buyers, finance some part 
of the purchase price? 

If you are not going to pay for your 
car in full, finance it the crREDIT UNION 
way. 

Such a loan is superior to al! other 
car financing loans in that: 

1. If you die or are permanently 
disabled, the entire balance due on 
your loan is paid by insurance from 
the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 
(Assuming your credit union carries 
Cuna Mutual Loan Protection Insur- 
ance, as it should.) You pay nothing 
for this service. 

2. You pay interest only on the un- 
paid balance of your loan. 

3. You may deduct all interest pay- 
ments on gross income for income tax 
payments. In most auto financing, the 
extra cost is not listed as interest and 
may not be used to decrease your in- 
come tax. 

4. You may place your own auto in- 
surance. 

5. If you wish, you may place your 
auto insurance through the credit 
union. (Your credit union has or may 
have—see page 12) a contract with 
an excellent mutual insurance com- 
pany. In case you use this service 
your new car is insured automatically 
as soon as you complete your loan.) 

6. You will find no “Hidden 
Charges” in your credit union loan. 

7. You may borrow up to $300 on 
your signature. If you need more 
than $300 you may use your new car 
as security. 

8. Your credit union loan will be 
written so that you make no payments 
on the principal during the summer 
months. You pay interest only in July 
and August. (This is for teacher 
credit unions. Similar provisions are 
made to take care of extraordinary 
circumstances by all credit unions.) 

9. You may repay your loan sooner 
than your contract and save consider- 
able money. 

10. Your loan at your credit union 
will cost you less money. 

11. If you should have some unfore- 
seen difficulty you will be dealing with 


sympathetic, fellow union members.— 
Adapted from circular issued by 
Union Teachers Credit Union, Chi- 
cago, IUinois. 


How to Save $2.12 


A MAIL ORDER HOUSE offers to let you 
buy its goods on time. The carrying 
charge for $100 of unpaid balance is 
$9.50, with payments of $8 per month. 

A credit union loan of $100 with 
which to pay cash for the above order, 
repaid at the rate of $8 per month, 
including principal and interest, would 
cost $7.38—$2.12 less than the carry- 
ing charge. In addition the person 
who made the purchase by means of 
a credit union loan would in most 
cases save the expense and trouble 
to mailing the monthly payments. 
Also, very iikely his credit union car- 
ries Loan Protection insurance, so 
that in case of his death his widow 
would not have to complete payments 
on the loan. 




















AIN'T love grand! 


Their credit union thrift and loan program 
will help them keep it that way. 
Your credit union is here to serve you. 


Short Story 


JOHN AND JoE each had $200 saved in 
his credit union share account. 

Each had an emergency need for 
$150. 

John drew the $150 he needed from 
his share account. 

Joe left his share account intact and 
borrowed the $150 from the credit 
union. 

It happened that they were killed 
at the same time in an accident on one 
of their frequent fishing trips together. 

Since their credit union carried both 
Loan Protection and Life Savings in- 
surance with Cuna Mutual, Joe’s 
widow benefited from the fact that 
Joe had borrowed from the credit 
union, while John’s widow suffered 
from the fact that John withdrew his 
shares. Here’s why: 

Loan Protection paid up Joe’s loan 
note; Life Savings matched his $200 


in savings. His widow received $400. 

But John’s widow received only 
the $50 left in his share account plus 
an equal amount in Life Savings. In- 
stead of $400, she got $100. 

Morals (three of them): 

1. See that your credit union carries 
Cuna Mutual Loan Protection, and if 
possibie, Life Savings (not yet avail- 
able to Federal Credit Unions). 

2. Build up your credit union share 
account for long range plans. 

3. Use credit union loans for emer- 
gencies. 


Getting Rich Quick 
“WHAT MAKES PEOPLE fall for con- 
fidence schemes?” 

This is a common question, and per- 
haps the most accurate answer may 
be found in a survey made by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney of the Bureau of 
Business Research, of New York Uni- 
versity, in a study he made shortly 
after the first world war. 

His findings should interest people 
today, who have money to spend, and 
who want to spend it wisely. 

The survey showed that the average 
sum put into get-rich-quick schemes 
was $1,190.00! Almost without excep- 
tion, no investigation was made by the 
purchaser, with the result that the 
money was lost. 

The factors which induced these 
people to buy unsound securities, in 
the order of their appeal, were: 

1. Hope of extraordinary gain 

2. Salesmen’s persuasion 

3. Confidence in the management of 

the campany 
Own judgment 
. “Tip” on the market 
. A stock bonus 
. Appeal to social position 
. Offer to trade, and 
. Hope of recovering past losses 

Today, the public is protected by 
many agencies which have come into 
existence since the first world war. 
But those agencies cannot help you 
unless you take the first step and mn- 
VESTIGATE, before you invest.—CHaT- 
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HOMES free from financial worries 
Are happier homes. 

Save regularly in your credit union. 
Borrow wisely from your credit union. 
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Pennypacker Says— 


I CAN’T UNDERSTAND some people. Take 
my neighbor Josh Mullins. His wife is 
without doubt the best cook in town, 
yet he hardly eats anything but bread 
and milk and vitamin tablets. He re- 
minds me a little of people who bor- 
row money from loan sharks instead 
of from their credit union, with its 
handy, confidential, low-cost loans.— 
Melvin Pennypacker. 
Otzosity ! 

Is That Word Necessary? 
As WE sPEAK—any of us—and as we 
write casually, we use many more 
words than are required, even when 
we have something to say, and are 
saying it and no more, even when we 
have already shorn our story of its 
unnecessary details. These idle words 
add nothing to clarity, nothing to em- 
phasis. They may—though not invari- 
ably—detract from both. At best, they 
are as meaningless as so much white 
space in the line; at worst, they befog 
the reader and actually distort his in- 
terpretation. 

“The question as to whether or not” 
means “The question whether.” “For 
the simple reason that’ means “be- 
cause.” “Everyone is familiar with the 
fact that” means “Everyone knows.” 
“This is the reason for the fact that” 
means “This is why.” These are 
merely common examples. It is quite 
impossible to suggest otiosities typical 
of every possible otiosity. 

Do such idle words really come to 
mean something important? They do 
indeed. If they were eliminated from 
the literature of the day, several hun- 
dred miles of stock-room shelving in 
libraries would be vacant. An earnest 
book-buyer would save several hun- 
dred dollars in the course of a life- 
time. Days and weeks of time would 
be spared to an inveterate reader. It is 
no pindling matter of an extra word 
here and there we speak of. By re- 
peated test, idle words run from ten 
to thirty per cent of the total number 
of words in a manuscript — unless 
elimination has been practiced or the 
author is singularly blessed with a 
very compact style. It is certainly no 
exaggeration to assert that at least 
fifteen percent of the words in print, 
this year of grace, are idle. 

Consider the foregoing paragraph; 
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it is not noticeably verbose; it has not 
been deliberately stuffed. But ob- 
serve: 

Do idle words really mean some- 
thing important? They do. If they 
were eliminated, several hundred 
miles of shelving in libraries would be 
vacant. An earnest book-buyer would 
save several hundred dollars in a life- 
time. Weeks of time would be spared 
to an inveterate reader. It is no pin- 
dling matter of an extra word here and 
there. By repeated test, ten to thirty 
per cent of the words in a manuscript 
are idle—unless they have been cast 
out, or the author is singularly blessed 
with a compact style. At least fifteen 
per cent of the words now in print are 
idle. — Robert S. Gill, The Author, 
Publisher, Printer Complex, published 
by Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore. 





—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Cost of Living Climbs 


THE PRESENT CLIMBING cost of living is 
indicated from these figures taken 
from Cost of Living report published 
in FeperAL Reserve Butwetin for 
October. Average for the years 1935- 
39 equaled 100. 


January January August 


1945 1946 

All Items 127.1 129.9 143.7 
Food 137.3 141.0 171.2 
Clothing 143.0 149.7 159.7 
Rent 108.3 1083 108.7 
Fuel, electricity, 

ice 109.7 110.8 113.7 
House furnish- 

ings 143.6 1488 158.1 
Miscellaneous 123.3 125.4 129.0 


Oshkosh Clinic 


A TWO-DAY EDUCATIONAL CLINIC at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, in November, in- 
augurated a drive of the Wisconsin 
Credit Union League to help credit 
unions of the state develop the maxi- 
mum amount of effective credit union 
promotional activity. 

Because of its high concentration 
of credit unions Oshkosh was chosen 


for the first of what may be a series 


‘of these clinics. In addition to leaders 


of the local credit unions, presidents 
of the other Wisconsin chapters were 
invited so that they might determine 
the probable value of the project for 
their areas. 

Subjects on the program covered 
(1) credit union history, philosophy 
and law; (2) the roles of the chapter, 
of the Wisconsin Credit union league; 
of the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, and of the Wisconsin Banking 
Department; (3) the protection of 
membership through insurance and 
the protection of credit union funds; 
(4) how to use the Wisconsin CREDIT 
Union News and Brince; (5) how to 
use visual education; and (6) general 
discussion and evaluation of clinic. 

The advisory staff included Elmer 
J. Christoph, league president; Fabian 
C. Monroe, league managing director; 
Robt. J. Gunnis, league counsel; J. 
Deane Gannon, supervisor of Credit 
Union Division Wisconsin Banking 
Department; Dora Maxwell, director 
Cuna Organization and Education De- 
partment; C. G. Hyland, ccmptroller 
Cuna; O. H. Edgerton, assistant man- 
ager Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 
Lawrence Giese, editor WISCONSIN 
Crepir Union News and chairman of 
the league’s education committee, was 
in charge of the clinic. 





Estate Loans 


A PERSON who deposits $1,000 in his 
credit union before he is 55 years old 
and leaves it there until his death, 
increases his estate $2,000 provided 
the credit union carries Cuna Mu- 
tual Life Savings, as well as Loan 
Protection, insurance. ; 

This fact is leading numerous 
credit union members to make what 
is known as “estate loans.” They 
borrow up to $1,000, depending upon 
their budget, and immediately de- 
posit the amount borrowed in their 
credit union share account. For 
every dollar so borrowed and de- 
posited their estate is increased two 
dollars, because in case of their 
death the balance due on the loan 
will be paid by the Loan Protection, 
and the Life Savings insurance will 
provide an extra dollar for each 
dollar in the share account, up to 
the maximum $1,000. (Limited cover- 
age is provided on amounts up to 
$1,000 deposited between ages 55 and 
70). 

In planning this form of estate 
building these essential conditions 
should be borne in mind: (1) the 
sums must be deposited and the 
credit union must be carrying the 
policies before the member is 70 years 
old (before he is 55 if he is to get 
maximum benefits), (2) the credit 
union must continue to carry the 
policies until his death, and (3) the 
member must remain a member and 
leave the money on deposit until his 
death. 





























| Christmas Insurance 


WILL YOUR CHILDREN’S FACES light up 
with surprize and joy—next Christ- 
mfas? You'll be more sure of the an- 
swer, and your pocketbook will be 
better able to help you get the right 
answer, if you save something in your 
credit union every payday. Your 
friendly, handy credit union is here 
to serve you. 


Coming Events 


January 26—Utah State Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Salt 
Lake City. 

February 8—Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Emerson 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

February 14-16—Tennessee Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Gayoso 
Hotel, Memphis. 

April 25-26—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Prince Ed- 
ward Hotel, Windsor. 

September 19-20—Wisconsin Credit 
Union League annual meeting, North- 
land Hotel, Green Bay. 

February 14-16—Meetings of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Credit Union Na- 
tional Association; Board of Directors, 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society; Ad- 
ministrative Committee, Cuna Supply 
Cooperative; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

May 9—Annual Meeting of Policy- 
holders, Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

May 10-11—Annual Meeting of Na- 
tional Directors, Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Wise Men Say— 


@ Repetition is the mother of skill — 
Old Proverb. 


@. To bequeath freedom to its sons is 
the best and most fruitful legacy that 
one generation can leave to another.— 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 


‘@ No one is exempt from talking non- 


sense; the misfortune is to do it sol- 
emnly.—Montaigne. 

@ A little nonsense now and then is 
relished by the wisest men. 

@ Hope is the gay, skylarking pajamas 
we wear over yesterday’s bruises.— 
De Casseres. 


Jack and Jill 


Saw Jack To JILL, 
“My dear, you’re ill; 
Ill go and get the doctor.” 


And so was spent 
Their funds-for-rent 
A way it shouldn’t oughter. 


Said Jill to Jack, 
“Alas, alack, 
Now what are we to do? 


“Our money’s gone 
And yet anon 
We'll need some food for two.” 


But Jack was wise 
You'll realize— 
He’d joined the credit union. 


They met his need 
With as much speed 
As if he had a million. 


The cost was small. 
This help did call 
For happy exultation. 


Yes, Jack and Jill 
Their hard times kill 

With “credit union-ation.” 

—wW. B. T. 

Why don’t YOU use your credit 
union’s most convenient, most con- 
fidential thrift and loan service? Your 
credit union is anxious to serve you. 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 
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Founders’ Club 


New Members 
SINCE OUR LAST REPORT the following 
new members have been admitted to 
the Founders’ Club: 

Albert E. Borland, W. E. A. (Peter- 
borough) Credit Union, Ltd., Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 

J. C. Chausse, Stry Credit Union, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

J. F. Fortnum, P. & S. Savings 
Credit Union, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 

A. G. Butcher, Vancouver Federal 
Employees Credit Union, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

W. C. Burling, Panair Credit Union, 
Miami, Florida. 

Carl M. Smith, Harrisburg Co-op 
Federal Credit Union, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

A. L. Moyer, Philadelphia Chapter 
Federal Credit Union, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

David H. Scull, State Department 
Federal Credit Union, Washington, 
D. C. 

Arthur M. Kahler, Appleton Postal 
Credit Union, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Duane R. Hardy, Genesee Coopera- 
tive Federal Credit Union, Rochester, 
New York. 

What and How 

The Founders’ Club is a Cuna hon- 
orary society of credit unionists who 
have organized credit unions other 
than their own. 

To become a member one must: 

1. Find a group that does not yet 
have a credit union. 

2. Get it to organize a credit union. 
(Write to your league or to Cuna for 
instructions and helpful material.) 

3. Apply to Cuna in writing for 
membership in Founders’ Club, giving 
your name, the name of your credit 
union, and the name of the credit 
union organized. 

You will receive an attractive cer- 
tificate and a pin (see cut above). 


It’s A Long Time 


ONE BILLION MINUTES sounds like sev- 
eral months of time, but it would ac- 
tually carry you back to the year 
A. D. 43.—Construction Dicsst. 
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PSSST! A handy, confidential, low-cost credit 
union loan is a friend in need. 
Your credit union is here to serve you. 


Great Assistance 


CREDIT UNIONS may be of great assist- 
ance in helping new members to pur- 
chase their housing shares, or en- 
abling members to meet emergency 
expenses which might otherwise have 
prevented the payment of rental or 
maintenance charges. The business 
training obtained by the officers of 
a credit union is also an excellent 
preliminary to greater participation in 
housing matters. — Organization and 
Management of Cooperative and Mu- 
tual Housing Associations, Bulletin 
No. 858, United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Going... Going... 


AN AUCTION at which a generous sup- 
ply of hard-to-get merchandise was 
sold at ceiling prices recently caused 
$12,280 to be added to the share ac- 
counts of the Ripley House Credit 
Union in Houston, Texas. Two 1946 
Nash automobiles, nylon hose, radios 
and appliances were sold to those 
agreeing, in the course of spirited 
‘bidding, to deposit the largest amounts 
in their credit union accounts. 

The two highest bidders, who got 
the privilege of buying the auto- 
mobiles, added $4,800 and $4,160, re- 
spectively, to their share accounts. 
The lowest bidder added $1 to his 
share account, for the privilege of 
buying a shirt at ceiling price. 

The profit on the sale of goods is to 
be used to buy equipment for the 
Ripley House playground. It amounted 
to $225. 

The credit union participated in this 
‘auction as a part of its drive for more 
funds to meet the expected demand for 
G.I. Loans, for home repairs, and for 
automobiles. Its president is R. E. 
Salter, who stresses that the entire 
membership of the credit union is re- 
sponsible for the success of the project. 
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The Ripley House Credit Union, 
now two years old, is a new project 
of the Daniel and Edith Ripley Foun- 
dation Center, which was opened April 


14, 1940. The seven-acre Center in- . 


cludes a modern two-acre, two story, 
stone-and-tile community building, 
which was completed in March 1940 
and cost $380,000. It is located cen- 
trally within the great industrial east 
side of Houston, and serves the mid- 
dle-income group as well as those less 
fortunate. It serves as a focal point 
for community social, recreational and 
health activities. 

Membership in the Foundation is 
open to all residents of the defined 
area and costs $2 per year, for which 
a family of five may have all the bene- 
fits of the Center. 

These include such health services 
as x-ray, electro-cardiograph, and 
dental and medical consultation, as 
well as the credit union, a branch 
public library, a day nursery for chil- 
dren, a large auditorium with complete 
stage facilities, a score of meeting 
rooms, game rooms, a large gym- 
nasium equipped for basketball, volley 
ball, badminton, and table tennis. The 
center also has one of the best softball 
diamonds in the city, and an excel- 
lent football field. 

Among the many activities are 
dramatics, dancing, and arts and crafts. 
Dramatics includes stagecraft, light- 
ing, and costuming. Dancing includes 
folk, tap and ballroom dancing. Arts 
and craft courses cover pottery mak- 
ing, drawing, weaving, needlework, 
leatherwork, and one of the largest 
classes in marionettes and puppetry in 
the country. 

A capable physician, who serves full 
time, heads the health activities. All 
members may have regular physical 
examination. 

The Foundation is a non-political, 
non-sectarian organization made pos- 
sible by a trust fund set up by Daniel 
and Edith Ripley. It is operated 
democratically; the membership elects 
a governing body or council to ad- 
minister its activities. Citizens of the 
area unselfishly serve on this board 
and support the activities of the Foun- 
dation, in the interest of community 
betterment. 





THE WELL IS DRY 
YOU KNOW THE 
WORTH OF WATER 





MOST EXPENSES are up, it is true, but if 
loan costs are haunting you—a low-cost 
credit union loan will rescue you. That is 
well known. 


How to 


Destroy Your Enemies 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN was once taken to 
task for his attitude toward his en- 
emies. 

“Why do you try to make friends of 
them?” asked an associate. “You 
should try to destroy them.” 

“Am I not destroying my enemies,” 
Lincoln gently replied, “when I make 
them my friends?”—Tue Spray. 


Business Growing 


DuRING THE YEAR ending September 
1946, credit union loans outstanding 
increased 44 million dollars, from 120 
million to 164 million, according to the 
continuing study being made by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

However credit union loan out- 
standings did not increase as much 
as did those for all lending agencies 
as a whole. In September 1945 it had 
9.7 percent of the total consumer loans 
outstanding, while in September 1946 
it had only 7.7 per cent. On the other 
hand, during the latter part of the year 
credit union business seemed to be 
gaining on that of the other agencies. 
For example in September 1945 credit 
unions got 8.6 per cent of the new loan 
business obtained by the principal 
lending institutions, while in Septem- 
ber 1946 it increased this to 9.7 per 
cent—more than a one per cent gain. 


Prize Offered 


Tue Cauirornia Credit Union League 
is searching for the best credit union 
story portraying a credit union ideal, 
and will pay a $10 prize to the person 
who submits it. He need not be a 
resident of California. 

Few conditions are imposed. They 
are: (1) the story must not be over 
500 words long; (2) it must be read- 
able and non-technical, and (3) it 
must be received at the League’s of- 
fice, 1307 Harrison Street, Oakland, 
California, by January 31, 1947. 
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PACKAGED 


credit union 


auto financing 





low-cost credit union loans PLUS low-cost credit union insurance 


Very likely one of the chief problems your 
credit union will face at its annual meet- 
ing and as the year advances is this. How 
can we best serve the automobile loan 
needs of our members? 


In solving that problem ‘+ will be neces- 
sary to explore the possibilities of provid- 
ing adequate automobile insurance at low 
cost. Often a great part of the cost of 
automobile financing is hidden in exces- 
sive charges for required insurance. 


For several years Employers Mutual has 
studied this problem with credit union 
leaders. As a result of this study a plan 
has been developed which is especially 
designed for credit union use—with un- 
usually broad coverage. This pian has been 
tried out extensively and satisfactorily in 
several states. It not only insures the car, 


but also protects the buyer and the credit 
union against possible costly claims. 


This program has now been approved 
by the Executive Committee of the Credit 
Union National Association, following a 
series of reports by the Cuna Auto Insur- 
ance Fact Finding Committee. Credit 
union leaders expect that the present at- 
tractive advantages it offers will be in- 
creased as the benefits of joint credit 
union operation of the plan accumulate. 


Credit union people owe it to them- 
selves to finance their own automobile 
loans through their own credit unions. We 
feel confident they will also find it wise 
to adopt this "packaged" plan, which adds 
to credit union loan service an automobile 
insurance service specially planned for 
credit unions. 





May we serve you? 
































Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 
ESTABLISHED 191! 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1935 


HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
22 BRIDGE 








You can send a box containing 30 hearty 
meals, plus other supplies, through C.A.R.E. 
for $10. This is much more than you could 
send for the same money any other way. 
Remittances should be sent to C.A.R.E., 50 
Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 


Desperate Last Hope 


“Many Europeans have so little, they 
turn to Americans as sort of a desper- 
ate last hope,” said Lincoln Clark, 
special European representative for 
the Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe, upon his return to 
this country recently, after three 
months abroad in which he completed 
agreements with three of the 11 coun- 
tries permitting CARE food parcels to 
enter each country duty free. 

“What emphatically interests Eu- 
ropeans most is that they actually re- 
ceive our packages,” Mr. Clark said. 
“Second, the packages are so much 
larger and heavier than they expect. 
Other food parcels weigh seven to 11 
pounds and when they see our pack- 
age which weighs 49 pounds, they are 
overjoyed. 

“Our serious problem is the thou- 
sands of hungry people CARE will 
have to disappoint, because there are 
more people than we can possibly 
help.” 

CARE packages, which are the 
Army’s former 10-in-1 rations, are 
particularly needed for groups of peo- 
ple who are too undernourished to 
work or are too poor to buy what 
meager rations exist. 

Mr. Clark stated that all possible 
efforts are being made to see that 
these groups receive help from Amer- 
ican individuals and organizations 
through CARE. He was sent to Eu- 
rope as a special representative for 
Lieut. Gen. William N. Haskell, execu- 
tive director of CARE. He visited 
France, Italy, Greece and Yugoslavia. 
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Countries having agreements to re- 
ceive CARE packages are: Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, the American and British 
Zones of Germany including the 
American and British Sectors of Ber- 
lin, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Poland. 

He was formerly consultant on co- 
operatives in UNRRA and also execu- 
tive secretary for the WAR Production 
Board. 

CARE is a non-profit organization 
which operates with the support of the 
United States Department, and is 
made up of 24 member agencies con- 
cerned with sending food to Europe. 
Delivery is guaranteed. (For details 
about CARE see page 18 of May 
BRIDGE. ) 


Price Reduced to $10 

The price of CARE packages have 
now been reduced from $15 to $10 
each. In announcing the reduction 
General Haskell released the follow- 
ing statement from Robert M. Little- 
john, War Assets Administrator: 

“The War Assets Administration 
has agreed to reduce the price of the 
food packages to CARE in order ‘to 
speed their disposal while the need for 
foed in Europe is still in the emer- 
gency stage, and while delivery may 
still provide maximum utilization and 
relief from hunger. 

“This step is taken in line with the 
Government's policy of turning all 
surplus stocks back into useful public 
service as rapidly as possible. It is 
hoped that the reduced price will en- 
able more Americans to send more 
food packages to help the needy in 
Europe.” 

Orders, with remittances of $10 per 
package, may be sent directly to 
CARE, 50 Broad Street, New York 4. 
New York. Sender may designate per- 
son in countries listed above who is to 
receive package. 


Twelve Ways 


To Save Money 
1. Keep any extra cash in the credit 
union. A pocketfull of money is a 
great temptation to loose spending. 


2. Pay cash. Avoid the open or hid- 
den costs of “buying on time.” 

3. Take advantage of bargains. You 
can do that best by keeping a good 
share account in the credit union. 


4. When you borrow be sure the 
terms are reasonable. In other words, 
borrow from the credit union. 


5. Keep healthy. Sickness is one of 
the greatest drains on savings. The 
credit union is constantly financing 
medical service to members. 


6. Keep household appliances, car, 
and so forth, in good repair. Save on 


gas, oil, electricity. The credit union 
makes loans for needed repairs. 

7. Pay insurance premiums an- 
nually. When you buy additional 
policies have due date fall on different 
months. If you need extra money to 
get on annual basis, a credit union 
loan will help you. 

8. Buy Cuna Mutual life insurance. 
Its rates are particularly low. 

9. Keep your home in good repair. 
A timely credit union loan for a re- 
pair job now may save you many dol- 
lars you would have to spend later if 
you let the job go. 

10. Have extra supply of clothes. 
Wool and leather that is allowed to 
rest regularly wears longer and looks, 
better. Here again a credit union loan 
may be a real money saver. . 

11. Pay your share account a reg- 
ular salary. We are all creatures of 
habit. Decide what minimum amount 
you should save each pay day, and put 
that amount in your credit union ac- 
count first thing. 

12. “Sleep on it” before you sign the 
dotted line. Take a copy of the docu- 
ment home and read it carefully, away 
from salesman’s charm and persua- 
siveness. Would it really be a good 
buy? 
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HERE’S a resolution to keep: 
to make regular deposits in 
your credit union share ac- 
count. 


A Cuna Calendar Bank 


Will help you save money 
throughout year. Coins in- 
serted keep calendar up to 
date. Attractive plastic. 
$1.95 each less 20 percent to 
member credit unions. 


Order from your league 
if it handles supplies or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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ORDINARY LIFE 
INSURANCE FOR 
YOUR FAMILY’S FUTURE 


a father wants to provide for his 


wife and children the wisest, most 


fa1-reaching protection within his means. 
Insurance won’t make them rich, but it will 


provide money to feed, clothe and house 

CUNA Mutual Ordinary Life Insurance fur- 

nishes necessary protection at a cost within 

of security and time for necessary adjust- the means of the average wage-earner. 
Write for a folder containing full informa- 

ments to a new way of life. tion or see your credit union treasurer. 


them. It will guarantee them a measure 


C1 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 
CREDIT UNION OWNED & CONTROLLED 


MADISON 1. WISCONSIN HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





